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It is Easy to make advertising 


claims for cars; but to make cars 


that will make good the claims 
is hard. | 


Weask automobile buyers to do | 
this: After the advertisements 
haveattracted yourattention, then 
<< in fairness to yourselves and all the 
es ch Matter manufacturers, compare the cars 
point by point. That is all we ask. 


There are Chalmers dealers in all parts of the United States— 
more than 200 of them. We suggest that you get in touch with 
the one nearest to you at once. Let us send you his name if you do 
not know him. = 


Chalmers “30”—$1500 i | 


Judged by price alone you might as well buy some other car as 
a Chalmers: $1500 is simply $1500—no more in one bank than in 
another, no more in bills than in coin, no more in your pocket than 
in another man’s. 

It is only when you begin trying to buy something with your 
money that the sense of value enters your mind. 

Your $1500 is worth more than another man’s $1500 if at all, only 
because you are able to buy more with yours than he can buy with his. 

We believe that when you buy a Chalmers “30” your $1500 
becomes worth more than $1500 invested in any other car. Careful 
investigation will convince you of this fact. 

Please remember you are not buying a price or an advertisement: 
you are buying a car. Therefore examine the car on its merits. 

If you investigate thoroughly a Chalmers will be your frst choice, 
if you are able to get a delivery in your territory. On the Radiator 














It is difficult to get more in a car, at any price, than you can get 
in a Chalmers “‘Forty” at $2750. The “Forty” has all the power one 
can want, the quality to endure, beauty of line and luxurious finish. 
Seats for seven if desired. Catalogue “C”’ on request. 


(halmers Motor Company 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 











Chalmers ‘30’? Touring Car and Roadster, $1500 
Pony Tonneau, $1600 Inside Drive Coupe, $2100 Limousine, 2750 


2 IN ANGWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER S I ; 
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| WUOIRITST 


SWEETNESS, 
REFRESHING 
CLEANLINESS. 


. PURE AS THE PINES 

Nature's greatest ally 
in purifying, invigora- 
ting and beautifying 
the hair and skin. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK 
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Cover Design . ‘ ; Painted by Ethel Franklin Betts 


Frontispiece . Painted by A. B. Wenzell_ 10 


Editorials ‘ é ; ; é II 


Illustrated with a Diagram 


What the World Is Doing ‘ ; 


Illustrated with Cartoons and Photographs 


For or Against Cannon Mark Sullivan 16 
Illustrated with a Cartoon by F. G. Cooper 


Women in a Man’s World ; , : 
Illustrated by C. B. Falls 


CARA BRIDGETTA. Story . ‘ 

Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 
: . Stephen French Whitman 20 
Illustrated by A. B. Wenzell 

The Story ofa Stenographer . 


Illustrated by Henry Raieigh 


Woman To-Day ; ‘ ° . , : ; . 23 


Illustrated with Photographs 


For the Reader of Books . , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 


12 
Arthur Ruhl 17 
Stanley Olmsted 18 


A SUNSET. Story. 


Katherine March 21 


Resurrection. Poem ° ‘ é . Angela Morgan 25 
With a Decoration by James Daugherty 


The Transmutation of Fact Into Fancy . ‘ ‘ ‘ ». 








Volume XLV Number | 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St.; London, 5 Henrietta St., 
Covent Garden, W.C.; Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. For sale 
by Saarbach’s News Exchange in.the principal cities of Europe and Egypt ; also by Daw’s, 17 
Green Street, Leicester Square, London, W. C. Copyright 1910 by P. F. Collier & Son. En- 
tered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, 
under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: United States and Mezico, 10 cents a copy, 
$5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. Yoreign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year. 
Christmas and Easter special icsues, 25 cents. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 
address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 
the first copy of Collier’s will reach any new subscriber. 











The hosiery of a gentleman 
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Everything about the Locomobile is inthe Locomobile 
Book.which will be mailed on.request to any address 


The Locomobile Co-of America 





New York Bridgeport,Conn. Boston 
Philadelphia San Francisco Chicago 
LICENSED UNDER THE SELDEN PATENT 
IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
























SOCKS de Luxe 


For over Thirty-two years 
Shawknit Socks have been 
the Standard for Comfort, 
Durability, Style and Fast- 
ness of Colors. 


This Supremacy we shall 
maintain at any cost. 


Note Carefully ! 


To our well known line of 
25 cent “Shawknit Socks” we 
have added a new line of a 
finer grade at a better price 
which will be known as 





e 
TRADE MARK. 





Socks de Luxe 


35 cents per pair, 
3 pairs for $1.00 


Made from Lisle Threads, 
Beautifully Mercerized 


Standard Colors and Ultra Shades 
Style T10—Black 
“ — T20—Cardinal 
“ -T21—Burgundy 
“ T30—Tan 
“ T40—Tuscan Gold 
“  T50—Hunter Green 
*  T60—Navy Blue 
* T61—Marine Blue 
“ — T62—Cadet Blue 
*  'T70—Royal Purple 
“ _ T71—Heliotrope 
“ -T72—Gun Metal Gray 


They look like silk—are light gauze 
weight—Sizes, 9-11 14 


They are Guaranteed without 
Red Tape. Money back if not 


as represented. 


Shawknit Socks de Luxe are 
for the fastidious dresser. For 
style, comfort and finish they are 
unexcelled. 


Shawknit Socks de Luxe are 
35 cents per pair—3 pairs for 
$1.00, in a beautiful box—Trans- 
portation prepaid to any part of 
the United States. 


In the unlikely event of your 
dealer being unable to supply 
you, send your money and order 
(stating size) direct to us. Our 
reputation is back of them. We 
want you to know them as we do. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
39 Smith Street Lowell, Mass. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST FREE 
WRITE TO-DAY 


lam snocensenreeneiasiaiembanjeidictigiuniateaeteaiiesslgninaiill 















Send for a copy of “The Motorist’s Log Book” (with 
maps), giving the actual experience of a prominent 
motorist while touring through France, Spain and 
Italy in a STUDEBAKER, at a car-cost of $3.80— 


less than one cent per hundred miles—for repairs. 


The STUDEBAKER-GARFORD idea is 


lasting quality and dependability—the refusal 
to sacrifice the strength or efhiciency of any 
one feature at another featur.’s gain. 


To make an evenly balanced automobile of 
consistent design and construction. 


Not to seek for speed at the expense of 
comfort, safety and excessive wear-and-tear 
—yet the car will do a mile a minute. 


Not to break hill climbing records at the 
cost of economical maintenance and tour- 
ing flexibility, but—abundant power always. 
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Touring in a Studebaker through Chateau District of France 





To build a car for all work, on all roads— 
to stand up to that work steadily and 
surely—to give you as good a car at 
the end of five years as the day it was 
bought. 


In other words, the ST UDEBAKER- 
GARFORD iss a consistently balanced 


combination of proven essentials, which 
results in a chassis good enough at the end 
of ten years to warrant a new body, and 
that will give satisfactory and economical 
service every day of the ten years. 


When you buy a car don’t let some glib salesman hold a magnifying glass before some “freak” 
feature as a selling point which is obtained at the sacrifice of comfort, reliability or service 


Address Department K 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE CO., of: SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Branches and Agencies Everywhere 





STUDEBAKER-GARFORD ‘‘40”’ seven-passenger: comfortable 
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and roomy, showing disappearing folding seats 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
United States Hotel seeeyjincoln.snd Kingston 


Suites with 
i. center of business section. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago Beach Hotel 2o\ Fost out lake chore. 


Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Hotel Henry 5th Ave. & Smithfield St. In center of 


business section. Modern fireproof. 
European plan $1.50 and up. E. E. Bonneville, Mngr. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Hotel Savoy 12 stories of solid comfort.” Con- 


4 crete, steel and marble. In fashionable 
shopping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths, Eng. grill. $1.50 up. 


bath. A.P.$3. E.P. $1up. 





Information regarding tours to any part of the 

world will be furnished free upon request by letter 

to COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 
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ADVERTISING BULLETIN 


NO. 48 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 


HE first duty of a merchant 
or a manufacturer to the 
public is to advertise. It is his duty 
to advertise as well and as hard 

he can, and to keep at it. 

In a broad, economic sense it is 
the duty of every man with some- 
thing that can be advertised to ad- 
vertise it as thoroughly as his means 
and knowledge will permit. 

The great problem with all of 
us is the problem of distribution. 
Every influence that aids distribu- 
tion is a civilizing influence, for 
civilization is a matter of having 
possible amount of 
dis- 


tributed among the greatest number 


the greatest 
necessities, and luxuries, too, 
of people. Advertising is the great- 
est single distributive force we know. 
The man who advertises and sells 
a good product confers a favor on 
the buyers by the very act of adver- 


tising and selling. If there isa new 


THE ADVERTISER 

has been lost to the world because 
the inventor either could not or did 
not tell the people what he had— 
because he did not convince them 
that they ought to buy it. 


If a product is a good product it 
deserves to be advertised. It is to 
the interest of everyone to have it 
advertised. 


‘The second duty of an advertiser 
to the public is to tell the absolute 
truth about the thing he has to sell. 
Untruthful advertising might suc- 
ceed for a while, but it would fail 
in the end. 
than this. 
succeeds and keeps on succeeding 


There is no surer law 
The only business that 
nowadays is the business that is 
built on the groundwork of honest 
statement. 


The third duty of the advertiser 
to the public is to back up every 
It is the duty 
of the advertiser to take care of the 


honest claim made. 





& Pompeiian 
Bronze 
THE 
Permanent Screen 


Wire Cloth 


| Window screens filled with this ma- 
terial will last a lifetime without 
painting or repairs. 








| Made of an alloy containing over 90% 
| pure copper — it is Weather-proof— 
_Climate-proof —Rust-proof and 
Wear-proof. 


| The color of Pompeiian Bronze 
is permanent. It is peculiar to the 
material—not a coating. 


The value of this material for use in 
sea shore and lake side cottages 











azor better than the one I have, | : 
| one : cannot be over-estimated. 
a man 


would like to know it. It is 


his duty, especially if he is selling 


people who buy his goods. 


for Spring and Summer 1910. iid 3 Gesbet sependier 4 If you are going to build, or te- 


can 
| 




















Offering a great variety of ; 
osutes A A rl Paitin make a warmer coat, | would like a specialty article, to help them in ay specify 
to have him tell me. He is some- every way he possibly can to get P oe B 
TOURS DE LUXE and ae ; ae : 3 ; m 
VACATION TOURS how short of his duty if he fails to the maximum amount of service Oo pean ronze 





Many of our tours include the Passion tell me. Remember the Parable out of the thing they have bough ss 
Play at Ober Ammergau and the Universal £ the Tal TI i he ‘ d — Ask your dealer for Pompeiian 
Exposition at Brussels. of the alents. 1e dutv of the advertis Ss . * a ° 

Tours including North Cape and Russia, ‘ Sree Gaee ae Bronze. Specify and Insist on it for 


Summer in Egypt and Holy Land. 
Send for Program No. 28C 
Tour to South America, July 20. 
Tours and Tickets to all parts of the world. 
Official Agents for the Passion Piay. 
THOS. COOK & SON 
245-1200 Broadway, 649 Madison Ave. 
563 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Cook’s Travelers’ Cheques Payable Everywhere 


| 
S : D E 7 R I P S bought. | 


. Ss i) | Boston 
Through Quaint and Picturesque S 7G 


HOLLAND 7 


VERY SMALL EXPENSE! (/ 
From London { Start Any Time ] 3 Days IN 
From Paris From 5 Days 
From Berlin t Anywhere ( 7 Days 
New Palace Steamers England to Holland,via Flush- 
ing. Largest and Fastest crossing the Channel. 
Write for booklets and itineraries of delightful tours, 
Cc. BAKKER, General Agent 


Netherland State Rys. and Flushing Royal Mail Route 
355 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


iA ] d via Tahiti. Delightful South Sea 
New eaian Tours for rest, health and pleasure. 

li 8.8. Mariposa sails from San Fran- 
and Australia  ciccc tpi'ts, May 21, ete., connect- 
ing at Tahiti with Union Line for Wellington, The only passen- 
ger line from U. 8. to New Zealand. Only $260 Ist class to 
Wellington and back. Tahiti and back, Ist class, only $125. 
OCEANIC LINE, 673 Market St., SAN FRANC Isco 


Ci ee, ee ee ae bene, | anes 
J. P. GRAHAM, IDEAL EUROPEAN TOURS, IDEAL 
Box 1055-K, Pittsburg, Pa. WAY 


145854 
GARTERS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
For Everu Clime 
ane all the Time 


all the screens you order. All sizes of 
mesh, all weights. Most Hardware 
Dealers have it. If yours hasn't, don’t 
take any other. Write our nearest branch. 
We'll supply you direct and guarantee a 
satisfactory purchase. 


| CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
Factory, CLINTON, MASS. 
New York 


end with the sale. 
kind of a 


the buyer 


Many an article containing great 
to the 


The only right 
possibilities for usefulness sale is the one where 
people has been largely lost to them and the seller mutually 
because it was not properly pushed. profit, and it is the seller’s duty to 
It was not advertised. help the buyer in every way he can 
Advertising is the connecting link to get all out of his purchase that 


between invention and use by the _ he thought he was getting when he 





public. Many a valuable invention 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


et a eam 





WEEK'S ISSUE—‘‘The Responsibility of the Reader’’ 


ceived many 


NEXT 


(Having re requests for the Advertising Bulletins in booklet form, I have had a supply printed 


Any one desiring a copy can secure it by writing for one.—E. C. P. 


and have already mailed out 5500. 



















“Dictionary of Thoughts” 


How often have you wanted a thought on some 
subject? Every line an inspiration. A book that 
holds 16,000 of the greatest of human Thoughts, 
from the minds of 1,775 of 
the world’s greatest ‘Think- 
ers (ancient and modern) 

on over 1,000 subjects. 
When you want a 





Marriage 





Every man and woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua- 

| 
| 


Just Try It On 


STEAKS 


and you will be delighted with 
the added zest given by 


LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 















ble book by William H. 
Walling, A. M., M. D., which 


sensibly treats of the sexo- 
thought on any sub- logical relations of both sexes, 


Ject, look for it just - and, as well, how and when 
as ycu would _for a —E to advise son or daughter. 
word in the Dictionary. 
If you want to find 
the thoughts of any | | 
particular author, the 
Authors’ Reference In- | | 
dex gives the pages. 
Highly recommended by 
Teachers, Lawyers, Min- 
isters, Statesmen, and 
every y who writes or 
speaks. You will consult 
it more often than a dic- 











Unequalled indorsement of the press, ministry, legal 
and medical professions, 
it contains in one volume : 





Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. | 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


tionary of words, | | All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 
In reality a five dollar book, but we sell it: Half Write for 


Morocco, $2.90; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $3.75, PURITAN PUB. CO.., 707 Perry Blic., PHILA, PA. 
postpaid. Sample pages sent free on request. 
THE 


F.B. Dickerson Co. ™ 'stayette hytaue, 
American 


It improves Soups, Fish, Gravies, 
Chafing Dish Cooking, Welsh 

Rarebits and 

other dishes. 


PARIS GARTERS 


“Other People’s Opir ” and Table of Contents 


many 














Detroit, Mich. 
The best high-class proposition for agents printed. 
Terms liberal 


Beware of Imitations. 













N. Y. 





Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., 


| Rider Agents Wanted 
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Si 
Fon: [No Theod R lt 
Year| Meat eo ore ooseve S in each town to ride ane exhibit sample 
Rownp) Tooctes i i i v appez xin | so 1910 bicycle. Write 
aan ba Own account of his African Trip now appearing in | Help Your Boy To Develop Himself Finest, Quarantesd "$10 to $27 
’ Give him a ye ar’ s 8 bs scripti ion | 1910 Models ° 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE to this great boys’ magazine. En- | with Coste Panctire-Pr 
p | tertains and fascinates boys ives 1908 & 1909 Models 
is the most popular magazine contribution for years | » 7 k ae to $12 
>< vat ou C Ss : Peay. - | them helpful ideas, teaches them how all of best makes 
Be sure you aet this Box and of great interest to a Large Number of New | to work, to make things, to DO things 100 Second-Hand Wheels 
At your dealer’s » 50c and $1.00 per pair. pat moma a oe ig et +> . Pw place: d keeps them alert to current events, | Ape alin: to $8 
., B04 Ce —Here 18 a reat pportunity for Subscription makes their school work ore interest- good Eo 8 eo pale J ; 
A. STEIN & CO., 504 Center Avenue, CHICAGO Agents. Liberal cash commissions and many ex Reagag, Shope spa R we ee iooee | os rest Sasees Clearing Sale. We Ship 
tra prizes are offered those who can devote evena YOUR papers and magazines—give vour f sta ht . . ee TEN | DAYS FREE 


little time to soliciting subscriptions Representa- 
tives Wanted in Every Town of America. 


For particulars addre Desk 1 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 155 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


THESE 


boy HIS Magazine 
Send $1.00 for a year. 


Finely illustrated, TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster brake rear wheels, !amps, 


— not buy til! 


NO METAL 
oy Ny Gs 0) Of 0) 5 @ (016) 


Mch, 26 IN 


10¢ at news-stands 


Sprague Publishing Co., 96 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


sund lf usual prices. 


mu get our niogs and offer, Write 
! MEAD CYCLE 00., Dept. W-54, ‘CHICAGO 


s at once 











ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 7) 








Get the Book of McIntyre Cars 
Before You Buy 


ET our special proposition to 
Individual Buyers —and the 





tion on our Model B-1, which will save 
you good money and get you the stur- 


" 
a 












Every Employee 
At Your Elbow 


The business man who depends upon messengers to deliver 













@ A 























f : ‘ instructions—who has to send for a man every time he wants . 
McIntyre Book showing our  diest runabout of the year. to talk to him—spends most of his time wasting. F | ae 
: ’ ‘ : . 4 Have every employee at your elbow—right where you can —_— | he 1 
full line. Here’s a car at $600 that is No matter what size or price car you talk to him at once without sending for him. Thisis virtually \aenci 
in the $1,000 class. are interested in, be sure to get our the condition when your establishment is equipped with » sade 
« 
; | 
See below our $1,500 car that would proposition and books. Our factory id qnd | 
cost you $2,000 to and the McIntyre CS) Cs « CC, SIC ; sense 
$2,500 elsewhere. Line are among the | Autoe 
| 
Also our $850 car largest. oe 
below, which will All we ask is the IS, Cs": ONES shies ss 
surprise you for big opportunity of prov- , - » 
value. ing values—showing ane 
" . No operator required—no switchboard—no waiting for connections. Just push the @ A 
P Model B-1 above : ae _ cars after first proper button and talk. These telephones are made by the manufacturers of the “Bell” tele- cool a 
is our full 14-H. P. 2-Passenger Run- sending you full details and catalogs. phones known to ev wey puaeees man. This assures highest quality, longest life and most 
: : = + : : satisfactory service. wh 
about, 28x24 pneumatic tires. An Don’t fail to investigate—save your- SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT” These futd-Puones can be installed complete, in- omens 10 oo 
: 1 - . . oO, cluding labor and all material, at a cost ranging from -Sn¢ 
extremely rugged car built strong for self the cash on our prices for long time $5.00 per station up, depending upon the type of cain. a 
durability and hard service, yet easy operating expenses. Write to us to- ment selected. Maintenance is no more than for a push 8 
mye ‘ . : ‘ utton. 
riding—simple—safe and speedy. day — use coupon for convenience or You should know more about these Inter-phones and how oe 
Ww ill k tal : ] l they will work for ur b e our nearest 
€ will make you a special proposi- setter or postal. aoe for Bulletin No. 7666 which explains the Toant Inter- | 
phone sys s 
The Western Electric Company Furnishes Ww. E 
W. H. McIntyre Company Equipment for Every Electrical Need. | aye 
Minneapolis Branch: 418 Third Ave. Kansas City Branch: 1730 Grand Ave. WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY | ion. 4 
Factory—Auburn, Indiana New Vouk Chicago, @ toile oy ar | are wo 
Send (Please send me your special [m/s to individual buyers also your McIntyre —e Indianapolis, Write our _—— City, Los Angeles, Please 
Name Line Catalog No. 4 and full details Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Nearest House. Dallas, Seattle, | 
Atlanta. Minneapolis. Omaha. Salt Lake City. 
Name ' MontrRREAL, WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER Lonpon 
ABI ge EEE OEE OOOO EEE OEE OOOH HEHEHE HED i Northern ome and Manufacturing te °., L td., Ps Western Electric Company 
A ERLIN NTWERP Paris 
PR ch asc sec see SNE ta 5: ad OU RAML Keak Sesenmas eakaddESede odstardaness bheedde 06.6% " Telephon Apparat Fabrik Bell Telephone Société de Matériel 
H E. Zweitusch & Co. Manufacturing Co. Telephonique 








Model M-4 s 

5-Passenger 1500 
30-H. P. Touring Car—Splendid Value- 
est Chassis—Simple—Standardized—Full Equip 
ment—Extra Large Wheels 36 x 344-—-Extremely 


Model A-4 


4-Passenger $ 850 


20-H. P.—Shaft Drive—Water Cooled Motor 
30x 3 Pneumatic Tires—Handsome—Easy Riding 

Simple — Rugged. Biggest bargain in value 
this year. See catalog. 





Strong 


Wide rear seat. Handsome every way. See 


catalog. 




















Get Our Special Proposition to Individual Buyers 


Licensed Under Seiden Patent 














3 
29c—one year’s upkeep cost 
Yale riders, during 1909, paid an average of 2g9c per machine for upkeep 
and repairs—a fact vastly more significant to you than even the splendid 
Yale records for endurance and dependability, because it is a record made in 
gs ae & riding by hundreds of Yale owners. 


H. P 


1 L 6%: H. P. 
$200 F.O.B. aint Y bed $300 F.O.B. Toledo 


Pied cylinder Twin cylinder 
Ride a Yale—They Never Fail 


The Yale has become an all-important factor in the dé aily work of scores of 








Collier’s New Encyclopedic Atlas | 
AND GAZETTEER $48 pages 


This Atlas is the best value we have ever offered. It is the most complete, up- 
to-date, popular Atlas ever published, containing 200 new maps and three times 
Doctors, collectors, solicitors, rural mail carriers and men of all classes who are re- as much text matter as any other. We have prepared a booklet showing by 
quired to cover great distances in the shortest possible time comparison its 100 points of superiority. 


Do not consider buying any motor cycle until you have had the Yale literature, Our ability to Print, Bind and Sell over 4,000,000 books a year enables us to offer 


which we will send by return mail on request. this Atl hick id ordinaril onl at Ox.00. vad =e iheral ‘ 
is Atlas, w / inarily retail a ‘ st liberal arrange , 

THE CONSOLIDATED MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1701 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio pte np brenda iciceggy ee ee eee 
7A pages of the most carefully compiled 200 of the latest and best maps, most of them 


valuable descriptive and_ statistical engraved in colors. 

matter ever published in an Atlas. 100 handsomely colored maps, a separate map for each State, 
92 pages of general data on over 13,500 showing all counties, railroads, cities, and all the nations, 

cities, giving later population and all continents, the United States Insular possessions, etc. 

other statistics than are to be found 58 recent reliable street maps of the chief cities of America 


~) in any other Atlas. and Europe,—New York, London, Paris, Chicago, San 
pages devoted to The Physical and Francisco, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, 
Mullins Steel Boats AND re, 86 Commercial Analysis of the United 


Detroit, Washington, Kansas City, etc. 
States and Canada, the productions, 35 authorized railroad system maps, showing all stations 
They keep afloat in the heaviest weather because the hull is made of pressed plates with air compart- resources »manufactures, religions, etc. and branches 
ments ike a lifeboat. They keep ahead of all other boats of equal horse-power, because the smooth steel 36 oe devoted to the Physical and 12 valuable maps showing the Forest Reserves, irrigation 
hull offers little resistance to the water, and they are equipped with the new MULLINS ENGINE that is Commercial analysis of the world. projects, etc. 
absolutely reliable under all conditions. Can't back-fire; will nct stall at any speed. Starts and runs 92.) pages of statistica! matter, regarding 12 important agricultural maps 


like an automobile engine. railroads. 
Write for our Free Catalogue Send this Coupon To-day 


New edition 










beautifully 























which describes our seven unequalled models and 

their exclusive improvements. such as Automobile fF P. F. Collier & Son. New York 

Seat, One-Man-Control, Silent Underwater Exhaust, P 

Inside Stuffing Box, Rear Starting Device, Improved Please send me analysis of your Atlas and particulars of We will mail a 34 page analysis and comparison | 
Reversing Gear, Out Sit de Gasoline Intake. etc. We your offer of the contents of Collier's New Encyciopedic 
manufacture a complete line of Steel Row Boats, 

Hunting and Fis shi tae Boats, Marine Engines Explains how you may secu this valuable refer 


Atlas and Gazetteer with ot Ber popular atlases | 
































THE W. H. MULLINS CO Name ence work with Collier's without extra expens: 
119 Franklin Street Salem, Ohio, U.S. A 
The Largest Boat Builders in the World 
Address 
ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER 
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This 


Will Give Her Nerve 


@ A woman, if attacked while alone in the 
house, will oftentimes fallin afaint. Why? 
The thought of utter helplessness comes 
over her when she realizes she is alone, 
and the thought strikes her 
senses cold. @ The Savage 
Automatic (32 cal.) will banish 
the thought of helplessness. Let 
a woman know she is able, with- 
out practice, to shoot straight, 
and see the change in her. 
@ A timid woman will remain 
cool and show presence of mind 
when in peril, if she knows a 
10-shot Savage is at hand. It 
gives her astonishing nerve. 
Instead of fainting she will 


“THE TENDERFOOT’S TURN” 


W. B. (‘‘Bat’’) Masterson, the Dodge City ex- 
sheriff, has written a book for people who need 
fire-arm protection, called ‘“‘The Tenderfoot’s 
Turn.’’ Men who think their lives and homes 
are worth the trouble, should write for it to-day. 





f= rm Zl | 
| 10 
| Shots 
} Quick 
| One Pull 
| For 
| 

a 


Gun eg 


& 
EAL 


drive her assailant off. @ Here is a 
sure prescription for nerve. Hand your 
wife or mother a Savage. You'll find she 
is not afraid.to grasp it, as she is the old 
Tell her she must 
pull the trigger for each and 
every shot. Let her see, let her 
know, by trying it, that she can 
shoot straight—can put all 10 
shots into a mark by simply 
pointing it, just as she points 
her finger at an object. Such 
proof of her skill will give her 
nerve. The effect on her peace 
of mind when alone will last a 
lifetime. She need never fear 
an accident. It’s built safe. 


revolver. 





THE FAMOUS SAVAGE RIFLES 


We have a new book about Savage sporting 
rifles and small calibre repeaters and target 
rifles. Handsomely illustrated. Don’t make the 
mistake of buying a rifle without sending for this 
book. You'll regret it if you do. 


Please mention store you prefer to deal with. Address Savage Arms Co., 813 Savage Ave., Utica, New York 





Enamel Your 
Refrigerator with 
Acme Quality 


THE NEW SAVAGE AvTomATIC 


















\ 
\ 


trous. 


of porches. 


_ atl 


Make it new. ‘That’s the idea. 
of your refrigerator begins to show blisters or 
spots—or if it is zinc and you want it white—all you need 
\ is a good brush and a can of Acme Quality Bathtub 
\ Enamel (Neal's). 
| face that is impervious to hot or cold water or moisture in 

any form. Dirt or germs can’t cling to it. 


to use and how it should be applied in 
every case. It’s a real text book of paint- 
) ing, a valuable thing to have on hand. 


| ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
Dept. P, Detroit, Mich. 








It makes a hard, durable, snowy sur- 


Cleaning is easy. 


‘The same enamel will make your bathtub white and lus- 
It should be used also on washstand, sinks, bathroom 
woodwork and other surfaces exposed to steam and moisture. 

Whatever surface you want to finish, remember there’s an 


ACME QUALITY 


kind to fit that particular purpose. Stains, varnishes, enamels and 
a variety of other finishes for floors, walls, inside woodwork and 
furniture of each room. 
Special enamels for window screens and porch furni- 
ture. Right paints and finishes for cycles, carriages and autos. 
Tell your dealer just what surface you want to cover and ask 
him for the Acme Quality Finishes you’ll need. 
write to us for free copy of the = 


Acme Quality Guide Book 


which shows colors and tells which finish 


Special paint for floors and woodwork 


Be sure to 


















If the inside 











clubs—every where. 


You'll find the majority equipped with 
That's because 
is the standard of 
dependability — the 


the Warner Auto-Meter. 
the Warner Auto-Meter 
accuracy, reliability, 
aristocrat of speed indicators. 


The Warner Auto-Meter doesn't guess— 
the exact 
whether that be one mile an hour 


doesn’t It tells 
speed, 


or sixty. 


approximate. 


It’s the eventual speed indicator for all 
the only speed indicator for the 


motorists; 
discriminating. 


WARNER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 800 Wheeler Ave., Beloit, Wis. 





BRANCHES: Atlanta, 116 Edgewood Ave. ; 
Cincinnati, 807 Main St.; 
330 331 N. Illinois Si 








Sommers in a Farman Biplane—in the air 2 hrs., 27 min., 19 sec. 


Look at the Cars of 


Among your friends—outside the best 


Boston, 925 Boylston St. ; 
.; Cleveland, 2062 Euclid Ave 
; Le 08 Angeles, 748 S. Olive St. 

5940 Kirkwood St. ; San Francisco, 86-38 Van Ness ae ; 


Buffalo, 720 Main St.; Chicago, 2420 Michigan Ave. ; 
; Denver, 1518 Broadway ; Detroit, 870 Woodward Ave. ; Indianapolis, 
New York, 1902 Broudway ; Philadelphia, 302 N. Broad St.; Pittsburg, 


Seattle, 611 E. Pike St ; St. Louis, 3923 Olive St. (63) 


- There are certain mechanical features whose suc- 
























_ cessful use for two or more years by leading makes 
of cars have made them Standard—admittedly the 
BEST. Palmer-Singer cars have them ALL—no 


one other make—at any price—has them all. 












The performance of a car depends on 
the excellence of its mechanical fea- 
tures. In performance Palmer -Singer 
cars are fast, powerful, silent, strong, 
durable and economical in a degree 
which you cannot find elsewhere, in 
combination, in any other cars made in 
this country to-day. Palmer-Singer 
owners who previously drove foreign 

cars do not except foreign makes in 
speaking of Palmer-Singer superiority. 

We wish you could compare the ac- 
tual performance in your own hands of 
the Palmer-Singer Six-Sixty, for in- 
stance, and ALL other cars at the same 
or higher prices. As that is, of course, 
impossible, why don’t you compare 
their mechanical features side by side? 
Remember, on these depend per- 
formance. 

We have printed a Specification Sheet—which 
shows you, side by side, the prices and mechan- 
ical features of all the best cars, which make 
gives you the most for your money and WHY 
Cut out the coupon, fill out and mail to us to-day. 


PALMER & SINGER MFG.CO. 


1620 Broadway, New York 1321 Michigan Ave., Chicago 





Six-Sixty—6 cylinder, 60 H. P. 
Sixty-five miles an hour, $3,500 


FACTORY IN 
NEW YORK CITY 
LICENSED UNDER 
SELDEN PATENT 


GUARANTEED 
FOR ONE YEAR 






Our Six-Sixty has a speed of over 65 
miles an hour. It has a 127-inch wheel- 
base, a six-cylinder, 60 H. P. motor, a 
four speed and reverse selective type 
transmission, multiple disc clutch, Im- 
ported Ball Bearings throughout, hand 
forged I-Beam, front axles, Bosch 
magneto—four brakes, internal expand- 
ing and equalized—all on rear wheels. 
Its price is $3,500. These are a few of 
its salient features—and they have 

LL been in use in Palmer-Singer 
cars for over two years. The 
Palmers Singer Three-Jet Multiple 
Spray Carburetor is one of sev- 
eral exclusive features. It is 
perfectly simple, but with 
one adjustment, gives 
much added power and 
consumes less gasoline 
tothe mile than any 
other carburetor 
on the market. 
It gives the 
same mix 
ture at all 
speeds. 













Col. 


PALMER- 
SINGER 
MFG. CO. 

1620 Broadway 

New York City 


Please send technical de 
scription of your cars to 
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Sursruc’s 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA. 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies ear 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTU 

you have never had the luxury of ae 


ARCADIA 


and we will 
Send 10 Cents send a sample. 
If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 


THE _THE SURBRUG co., 81 1G CO., 81 Dey Street, New York 


HOW-TO. RUN AN AY i 


The 1910 Edition ‘Self Propelled Vehicies’’ 
explains in plain language how the motor car 
is constructed and how it works. Gives Com- 
plete Practical Instruction in Running, 
Care, Management and Repairs 

The most useful and valuable book published 
for Owners, Repairmen, and Intending Pur- 
chasers. Price $2 post paid, or it will be sent 
on approval, as percoupon. Agents wanted. 

& €o., 63 Fifth Ave., New York 

Kindly mail me copy of Homans’ Automobiles; if found satisfac 

tory, I will immediately remit you $2, or return the book. 


















Collier's 








UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


350 of its class-room courses by correspond. 
ence. One may take up High School or 
College studies at almost any point and 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree. 
Courses for Teachers, Writers, Bankers, 
Accountants, Business Men, Ministers, 
mA Parents, and many in other vocations, 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, il. 









Marine Motor Authority Free 


Your copy of the T, & Ms. Engine be 
the press. You fhotor boat men 
will find this book full of in- 
teresting information. 
Here also you will find some 
interesting facts about the cup-winning 
T. & M. Engines. 2 to 150 h. p. Many 
new features—no increase in price. Acces 
sory catalog also sent free on request. 
Termaat & Monahan Company 
Dept. J (4) Oshkosh, Wis. iia_aie 


i s LEARN THE BARBER TRADES) 


IT’S EASY! POSITIONS WAITING y) 
Ne OLD MASTER now supplanted by 









k s just off 














Nt MOLER GRADUATE who is as y 
\ carefully prepared as a Doctor. /¥ f 

Good wages after few weeks. (a ' 
Ouf manual for home study . 
Established in 1893 33 branches \] j 4 
all leading cities. For information 4 . a 
regarding any one, write Dept.C H . 




















We positively guarantee proficiency j 
or return your money by our new method 
of quickly teaching cartooning, commer- 
‘cial designing, mechanical drawing, archi- 
tectural drawing, sheet metal pattern draft- 
ing, in your own home by mail. Pay tuition 
on easy terms, Write today for full par- 
7 ticulars and say which you wish to learn 
cb and write now. ACME SCHOOL OP 

DRAWING, 56168 8St., Kalamazoo, Mich 


SHORTH AN TAUGHT BY 


EXPERTS 
to beginners and stenographers. The 
system used by experts. Instruction 
by mail. Write for Catalog 

If a stenographer, state system. 

SUCCESS 

SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
Suite 73, 79 Clark St., Chicago, liumois 

W. L. James in charge 


You SLAMMER 


My 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of 
Stammering,”’ with full particulars regarding treat 
ment, sent FR Avewer at once. Gro. ANDREW 
Lewis, No. 146 Ae jelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


SCHOOL OF Voice, Body and Mind trained for culture and 
professional power. 8% Summer Terms, Ros. 


EXPRESSION a Asheville, Eureka ——- oe alla 


eago. Winter Term opens Oct. 5. 
vances in vocal and expressive training for 30 yevrs have centered 
































WEDDIN¢ 


this School and the books of Its Pres., S. 8. Curry, Ph.D. Drop po: 

al for free booklet and notice of Book on Voice. % Copley Sq., Gevten. 

WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOK 

“How to Become a Good Penman” 

and beautiful specimens. Your 

c a if Bi enclose stamp. Write today. Address 

F. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Me syer Bildg., Kansas City, Mo. 
ee ete., engraved and printed. 

Latest style pr where. Monogram 

rr am eg 100 Visiting aad 50. Write for samples. 


I TEACH BY MAIL 
P r 
Lenin Mile 
(Ze. dh Zsa 
ZA od | Z, 
name elegantly written on a 
100 for $3.50 
The Estabrook Press, 180 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








. selling our New Gold Letters for office 
Big Money windows, Store fronts and glass sicns 
Anyone can put them on. Samples and particulars Free 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 418 No. Clark, Chicago, Ill 
LIBRARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Carnegie Library of Atlanta 
A complete urse of technical trair 7 r libra wor n 
trance examination be held in Jun I at 
Julia T. Rankin Directo Carnegie Library « f 
LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 
YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 


by writing School Agency. 527 7-41 Park Row. N. Y 





slog apply to 
Atlanta,Ga 
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PINCHOT 
(CONSERVATION) OR 


BALLINGER 


(DEVASTATION) 


(Drawn by O. M. Knapp, with apologies to Charles Dana Gibson) 


OLLIER’S for April 2 will contain most of the usual depart- 
C ments, and it will contain also information about Halley’s 
Comet, including pictures of this and other comets, and authoritative 
remarks about them. In the main, however, it will present a mass 
of information about the most important subject now before the pub- 
lic. It will say certain things about the Ballinger case which nobody 


who cares to keep himself informed can afford to miss. 


q@_ In the first place, it will tell a story which has not been brought 
out, or hinted at, in the investigation before Congress, and which is 
absolutely destructive of any standing for probity in our present Sec- 
retary of the Interior. This story tells of his activity in a well- 
known episode in American history. We do not care to go any 
further into the matter at the present writing, and will leave our 


readers to find out in next week’s paper what we mean. 


@, This article will be followed by others. 
we think there will te 


When our work is ended, 
even fewer people than there are now in the 
United States who will believe that there is any conceivable excuse for 
the President any longer to stand by a man who has been so unfaith- 
ful to the duties imposed upon him, and whose general record for 
financial and political deals is so clouded. 


@ in this issue we shall also present at some length a clear digest of 
what the Congressional investigation has proved against Ballinger, 
both in regard to his improper actions and in regard to the fertile 
group of lies which he has told. It is impossible for the people to 
gain any clear idea of what has happened in the investigation from a 
reading of some of the newspapers. A considerable number of them 
have gone into the case with great thoroughness and impartiality, but 
if a reader happens to live in a town where his newspaper is either 
hostile te the investigation or not very much interested in it, he has 
no way of getting an idea of what has been brought out in testimony 
This digest of 


ours will, we believe, enable any thinking person to understand just 


which occupies nearly two thousand printed pages. 


what has happened up to date. 


@ As we are making a specialty of Ballinger in this particular num- 
ber, there wili also be :ncluded a collection of cartoons and drawings 
relating to the case, and some extracts from papers scattered through 
the country, indicating their views, both of the merits of the case 


and of the duties of journalism in a situation of this kind. 





“It Surely Must Hurt!” 


From the Columbus (O 


) State Journal 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN SHOE 
TwrELELI IIIT TTitiry ft i 


Style B 1613 | 


The 
Cortland 


A Custom 
Model, 
Flat Last. 
The best of 
everything 


Price $6.00, 

? a shoe by what 

Don t Jud e it seems to be. 

The name ‘“Florsheim’’ stamps 

a shoe as perfect in style, fit 
and wear. 

‘“Natural Shape” lasts and 
‘‘Hugtite’’ construction are ex- 
clusive features in the Florsheim 
shoe that make for comfort and 
satisfactory service. 

Our booklet, ‘“‘T he Shoeman,”’ 
shows authoritative models— 
write for it. 

Ask your dealer about the Florsheim 
Shoe or send amount to cover cost of 


s‘:0es and express charges, and we will 
have our nearest dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6 00 
The Florsheim Shoe Company 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. wy 
TLL LER ELELESLEILOAL is 
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points make easy 
Perfect writing. Elastic—-not 
brittle. Don’t balk or splatter. 


~SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 
A style for every purpose. Sample card 
of 12, all different, for 6 cents postage. 


Spencerian Pen Co.. 349 Broadway, N.Y. 








The biggest Au- 
tomobile bar- 
gain in America, 
2 or 4 Cylinders, 
Surreys, Runa- 
bouts and De- 
» livery Wagons, 

. 18 or 30 H. P. 
Solid or Pneumatic Tires. Ww rite for FREE Catalog. 


A.B.C. Motor Vehicle Mfg. Co., 3939 Morgan, St. Louis 


and “bust”? the meat Trust. Healthy, nutritious. 
EAT RICE =: cheap. Send Money order, and we will ship 
you, freight prepaid, to your Railroad Statio 








100 Ibs. ~~ 400 Ibs. good IE ao 5 5.64.43 600. 6:55000 00:04 $3.25 
or 100 Ibs. full head Japan (Oval grain) rice......... $4.25 
or 100 Ibs. fancy head | full grain Honduras rice. . $6.00 

Not less than 31 a ve t eal territory 
Rice cook book FREE with € é wae h ro The broken rice is as 





nutritions as the full grain rice. nk as to our financin! 


ba 
responsibility, The T. 8S. REED ona ERY CO.. Beaumont, Tex:s. 


Old Appliance LAME PEOPLE ’" Appliance 


\ | The aypisints on Extension Shoe 

[ } for any person with one sho . 
3 limb. Worn ‘with any style 

| ready made shoes with perfect ‘ 
ease and comf re Bg ped « 


rial. Write for Bo 
HENRY F. LOTZ, 313 Third rr NEW YORK 
Folding Puncture Proof Canvas Boats 


Non-Sinkable. Strong and Safe. 
% Catalog 100 Engravings 6 cents. 


King Folding Canvas Boat Co. 
| 682 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SON Freight Forwarding Co. 
REDUCED RATES on household goods 
to all Western points. 














443 Marquette 
Building, Chicago; 150) Wright Building, St. Louis; 
} Old South Building, Boston ; 206 Pacific Building, San Francisco; 





200 Central Building, Los Angeles. 
End Men’s Wig, Svc. Burnt Cork, 25c; Car- 
mine for lips, 15c; Large imitation Diamond 


, Stud, or Ring, 25c. Entire outfit, $1.00. 
Send 5c stamp for large catalogue of plays, 
wigs, etc . and “The Art of Making Up.” 

—““" TRADEMORE & CO., DEPT. B, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Wigs & Toupees 
The best toupee in the world, Sent 
on approval with the privilege of 24 
hours examination. Illustrated cata- 
ogue sent free 


Retore Lombard Bambina Co., 113 S. Munroe St., Lynn, Mass. “Atter 


B WEDDING INVITATIONS, 100 for $3.50 












Invitations and announcements ; fashionable and 
rrect styles. Good grade paper. Prepaid any 
where. Write for samples. Visiting cards 100 for 50c. 


THE BAKER PRESS, 2 North 6th St., Newark, N. 4. 


PATENTS ™ P AY 25 = 
tunes in Patents— W hat 


it” & 61-p. Guide Book, Free report as to Patentability. 


E. E VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 852F, Washington, D. C. 


ATENTS *“Rertenep. 








| Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.. Washington, D.C. 





PATENTS frettavyer 6125 Netingwn 











Advice and books free. 
Rates reasonable Hi “e, 4 oferences Best services, 
PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 b r Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps 
R.8.& A 'B. LAGay Dept. 51,Washington,D.C. Estab.1869 
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If the extraordinary vogue 
which the Elmore is enjoying is, 
in aMy sense, a source of surprise 
to yOu— it can only be, because 
you are unconscious of the tre- 
mendous undercurrent which is 
drifting Yay and expert opinion 
toward this valveless two cycle 
motor. ¥ 

Weassume that you will agree 
with us that every experienced 
owner in Ameri¢a has arrived at 
a realization of the fact that high horse-power in a motor is 
worthless unless it'¢an be utilized at a low rate of speed. 

When a — os grasps that primary truth he has be- 
come—consciously oryunconsciously—a remorseless critic of 
the four cycle engine.© . 

Several hundred thousand such critics are studying the auto- 
mobile from that angle today; and the capacities of the Elmore 
plant are far, far behind the eager and insistent demand, to 
take care of which the output will be trebled for the coming year. 

This is what these students of the situation are learning:— 

That under ordinary circumstances, the maximum power 
of any engine is almost never needed or used; that the throttle 
is almost never wide open; that the time when you want 
power is when you are climbing a hill, or (to avoid gear shift- 
ing) when you are traveling at moderate or slow speed on 
crowded thoroughfares; or on rough and dangerous roads. 


Model 36, 5 Passenger— $1750 


and then: inspect 


Valveless 





Model 46, 7 Passenger— $2500 





Examine any four cycle engine 


a 


“2 Eel £ taal li to ae | 


the 






Two Cycle 


In other words, the public“ at 
large has learned that the car of 
highest efficiency’is one whose 
power is greatest under conditions 
which prevail the greater part of 
the time. And it is precisely under 
these conditions that every four cycle 
engine is at its worst; and every 
Eimore at its best. /” 

When the Elmore engine is 
slowed down on hill or city street 
or difficult roadway its torque, instead of rapidly decreasing, 
remains practically constant. 

The charges exploded in the cylinders are strong and pow- 
erful; the power impulses are continuous; the torque is so con- 
stant that the power hangs on with bulldog-like tenacity. 

At one thousand revolutions or/more your four cycle is 
rampant with power delivered (altht.ugh it has no advantage 
over the Elmore in that respect) but at low speed its infre- 
quency of torque and the resultant loss of rotative energy in 
the fly-wheel make it fall so far below the Elmore in efficiency 
that there is no chance for comparison. 

Your comfort, 90 per cent of the time, is dependent upon the 
engine conditions briefly described above. 

It is dependent, in other words, upon that continuity of 
power impulse for which every one is striving and which is 


4 Passenger Demi-tonneau — $1750 





found alone in the Elmore valveless two cycle. 


You may endeavor to escape the inefficiency wee a. 
described and to avoid the annoyance . 
of changing gears in any way , > 
you like — you will not es- 
cape it until you own an 
Elmore. 


You may buy a car of ex- 
cessive power; a lighter 
car of heavy horse 
power; or a six-cylin- 
der— you will not get 
a continuous torque 
and all that it implies. 
If this phase of the sub- 
ject impresses you as 
interesting, a revela- 
tion awaits you in your 
investigation of the 
Elmore; because we 
have been able herein 
to touch upon only one of 
a score of reasons why the >, 
Elmore valveless two cycle is 2. The simple Elmore valveless 
uppermost in the minds of motor- ~~ two cycle engine 
ists today. 





A typical four cycle 
engine 


~~ 


~ ale 


These two illustrations show the utter simplicity of the Elmore valveless twocycle engine—on the right—as against the clumsy complications and clutter of the ordinary type or 
four cycle engine—on the left. Study the two pictures well. Note the mass of springs, push rods, rocker arms, etc., which are visible on the four cycle; and consider the detail 
of concealed mechanism—the cam shaft and its gears, the rollers, bearings, bushings, etc.—necessary to their operation. On many four cycle engines this valve mechanism is 
almost entirely concealed—which no more disposes of it than sweeping dirt into a dark corner disposes of the dirt. chp ales : 

Every one of the more than 300 moving parts on a four cycle engine must be accurate to a hair in adjustment and operation; and many of them are extremely delicate and 
exposed to the intense heat and carbonizing influence of the exploding and exploded gases. In the Elmore engine there is not even a hint of complication. This wonderful valveless 


two cycle motor is complete as illustrated, without a single superfluous part, either moving or stationary—furnishing power impulses with a continuity which can be equalled in the 
four cycle with no less than eight cylinders, and, of course, double the com plications shown. : 


The Elmore Manufacturing Company 
204 Amanda Street Licensed Under Selden Patent Clyde, Ohio 
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NEW YORK 


Standards 

HE LATE SENATOR PLATT promised to raise $500,000 for the 
Republican campaign fund of 1888, provided he were allowed to 
name the Secretary of the Interior. Thus does history repeat 
itself. The Department of the Interior has always been of 
importance to the special interests. That department guards a mighty 
pie. The pie in the United States proper has been mainly divided 
already, largely among railroads and other corporations, but the billions 
in Alaska are still mostly there for the grabbing, and it would be horrid 
to have a Secretary of the Interior who, as one of the Cunningham 
claimants put it, would take an unreasonable view of the law. Another 
pie, also likely when fully developed to be worth billions, is the water- 
power of the United States. ROOSEVELT, PINCHOT, and GARFIELD were 
annoying about water-power. They interfered with the grabbing of it 
and thereby interfered with the fattening of many mighty fortunes, 
which sincerely desired to be fattened. This fattening they call by 
many pretty names. It is known as ‘‘ development,’’ ‘‘ private enter- 
prise,’ ‘‘ large rewards for great abilities.’’ The man who seizes a loaf 
of bread for a hungry child is known and punished as a thief. The 
man who, chosen by the people to protect many billions worth of prop- 
erty, lends his assistance to those who would purloin this property, is a 
statesman, a good fellow, a reasonable person, a lawyer with a large 
practise in land cases, and very likely a Secretary of the Interior. For 
such a man there yawns not the prison door which faces the victim 
whom poverty drives to crime. To protect such a man, Attorney- 
Generals labor, Presidents bend, Postmaster-Generals speechify, Pin- 
chots and Glavises are removed. If BALLINGER has committed no crime 
he must be protected. The people of the United States have committed 
no erime, but they are not to be protected. PINCHOT and GLAVIS, PRICE 
and SHAW, and the other victims who for their zeal will follow soon, 
have committed no crime, but they are not to be protected. ‘‘ Pro- 
tection,’’? what a term it is! How it has become a by-word in the land ! 
Thinking of some elaborate political and financial machinery for the 
better exploiting of the many, we now and then recall the Bible, and 
hope for the day when of this bad strueture, of this whole system, 

words may be spoken as eloquent as these : 
“The wild beasts of the desert shall dwell there, and their houses shall be full 


of doleful creatures... their forts and towers shall be dens forever, a joy of 


wild asses.” 

That day, however, is afar off. At present the headquarters of special 
privilege constitute the Seats of the Mighty. There sit the rulers of us 
all. There BALLINGER consults with HircHcock about the carving of 
the pie; there the President leans upon the knowledge of Jack Ham- 
MOND; and there the great trusts draw up the tariff. 
things is slow work, and hard. For our small part, we shall continue 
to sit upon the job. It has many aspects. At one moment CANNON 
may be the figure in the limelight, at another ALDRICH, at another one 
even more august. At present the storm happens to center around the 
guardian of our streams and coal ; and next week we shall devote several 
pages to explaining, as clearly as may be, just what has been actually 
proved in this Congressional inquiry—and also to certain other matters 
pertaining to the Secretary. 


To change such 


The Memory of Lee 

LARE, YE TIN TRUMPETS! Start the echoes! Clash and 
B splinter, ye wooden broadswords! Surely, the populace in the 
stands will writhe in a frenzy of joy to welcome these knights, who 
unfurl the banner of the bloody shirt. Surely, the bleachers will re- 
sound, wild with war records of two champions. Indeed, why not? 

There, close behind the bloody shirt, rides Hon. WELDON BRINTON 
HrYBURN of Idaho, he who spoke in the Senate, with words loud and 
furious, when it was proposed to place a statue of General LEE in the 
Capitol. Count the heart throbs : 


“On the second of July, 1864, under the windows where these men sat, the smoke 


from the bake ovens arose where 
United States. 


under the old brown steps, which the older members remember, were the bake ovens 


bread was being baked for the armies of the 


Perhaps this generation does not know that right under the windows, 


for the armies in Washington, and that the armies lay camped all around these 
grounds.” 


Yes, the new generation appears to have forgotten, for no applause 
Perhaps the new generation is drunk with charity. 


arises. 


Perhaps it 
rashly loves its fellow-countrymen. Some one from another generation 


is needed, perhaps, gray-bearded, covered with sears of battle, such a 
knight as doubtless Senator HEYBURN is, if we could see him with his 
helmet off. But behold such a knight is at hand. In the stands arises 
one who is known among soldiers as a soldier. He is a general of the 
Confederate army. He is General GoRDON, or Senator GORDON, or 
Poet GorDON. Thus he speaks: 

“Our people are not quarreling over these things down South. We have a few 

blabmouth fellows that always want to make a fuss, but they are not even worth 
cussing. 
And thus was the mighty Senator HEyBuRN rechristened Blabmouth, 
And that other knight, Representative Scorr of Kansas, who so val- 
iantly cried out against allowing Southern veterans to sleep under the 
tents that had protected Union men, is unappreciated like his predeces- 
sor. The stands reflect that all he knows about war was learned from 
a history textbook and that he was barely five years old on the day of 
LEF’s surrender. And they say: ‘‘If those who fought are friends, 
what call for these green agitators to growl and bark ?”’ 


Springtime of Life 
LITTLE BOY of the tenements, when asked to tell what signs of 
LX the coming spring he had noticed, replied that ‘‘ the swinging 
doors of the saloon were on.’’ What sadder to think of than a child to 
whom no joy has come ? 
“Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers,— 
And that can not stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The voung birds are chirping in the nest, 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing towards the west; 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly !— 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free.” 
In the new play by MAETERLINCK, called ‘‘ The Blue Bird,’’ two children 
of the poor, through the window, see a children’s Christmas party of 
the rich. Around the table are cakes, fruits, cream tarts. 
“T ate a tart once, when I was little,” says the girl. 
THE Boy: “So did I. It is better than bread, but too small.” 
THE GIRL: “Why do they not eat the cakes at once?” 
THe Boy: “They are not hungry.” 
THE GIRL: “Not hungry! Why not?” 
THE Boy: “Because they eat whenever they desire.” 
THE GIRL: “Every day?” 
THE Boy: ‘People tell me so.” 
THe Farry: “I think they are very wrong not to give you any of their tarts.” 
THE Boy: “Oh, no, they are not; because they are the rich.” 


Beauty on the Beach 

NPRING IS NOW HERE, and with it, in the pages of Mr. HEarst’s 
S always moral ‘‘ Evening Journal,’’ appears an advertisement ingeni- 
ously calculated to stir the pulses and invite the eye. It is a picture of 
a summer bathing beach, in the foreground of which sit two of those 
highly favored beings to whom bathing suits are more becoming than 
ordinary clothes. The young man has the shoulders of a stroke oar, 
the torso of a Discobolus; like a mermaid—or perhaps the LORELEI— 
the young woman sits combing her raven hair. In the near distance 
are two painfully scrawny figures, and accompanying the picture these 
words: ‘‘No Need to be Thin. Easy to Put On Good Solid Flesh- 
50 cent Package Free. At the Beach, the Ball-room or in Business 
Thin People Are Ever Objects of Ridicule.’’ And below, the following 
hopeful words: ‘‘ Those who start to gain a pound a day by using 
Sargol will not need to follow disagreeable diet rules or undergo strenu 
ous exercise—simply a little sugar-coated tablet which soon fills Out the 
figure with shapely curves.’’ A pound a day—two months at least 
before we need reveal ourselves on the beach in our new-found beauty 
-and then, in the gold and glory of summer and the sea, oh those 
curves! In the gloom of a muddy March day it is hard even for a 
strong-minded man not to fall for this. 
be diffieult to view such appealing humbuggery with the righteous im- 
dignation which fake advertising— especially cure-all 
generally deserves. There is something here of our common human 
weakness and yearning; is not the deception that of the parent who 
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Even having done so, it would 


advertismg— 
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assures little FREDDIE—and hopefully groping almost for the moment 
himself believes—that if he will be a good boy and mow the lawn he 
will certainly some day be President? ‘‘ Those who start to gain a pound 
a day’’—~it reminds one of Mr. Lew FIeLDs and the lady who said : ‘I 
think I'll have chocolate.’’ ‘‘ You think you will,” said Mr. FIELDs, 
cheerfully turning toward the soda-water fountain none of whese spouts 
he knew. ‘‘ Those who start’’—yes, those who start. 


‘Vhe Carnegie Foundation 

aa DEPRESSION is observable in the academic market 

since the official announcement by the Carnegie Foundation that 
the retirement of college professors after twenty-five years of service is 
now to be limited to eases of disability. It will be recalled that, under 
the rules of the Foundation, professors were given the option of retir- 
ing at the age of sixty-five or upon less advantageous terms at the end 
of twenty-five years of teaching. The wisdom and generosity of this 
original policy brought to the Foundation many enthusiastic friends. 
After four years of experience, one of the two fundamental provisions 
is suddenly withdrawn. The reasons assigned for this action are so un- 
convincing that it seems strange that so distinguished a governing board 
should deem them adequate. If insufficiency of funds is the decisive 
cause, it would be better to say so. The explicit promise made four 
years ago, and carried out conscientiously since then, raised in the minds 
of a considerable number of worthy and poorly rewarded men a definite 
expectation which carries with it an obligation. 


A Newspaper Man 

STRANGER, passing through Kansas City, and meeting ALEXx- 

ANDER Butts for the first time, might have taken him for an 
uausually kindly man about town. A young man who had thus met 
the associate editor of the Kansas City ‘‘ Star,’’ and later contributed to 
the birthday book which Mr. Burts’s friends gave him in 1907 some 
rather frivolous sketches depicting incidents in the daily life of a sort of 
Kansas Beau Brummel, was embarrassed to learn that the well-preserved 
youth of his recollection was really sixty-three years old. In a very 
rare way indeed Mr. Butts combined strong religious feeling and a 
keen sensitiveness to and sympathy with all forms of injustice, with a 
humorous, almost riotous, pleasure in people and every-day social life. 
The same man who could gossip about New York’s new plays, or amuse 
his friends by the seriousness with which he pretended to be teaching 
himself certain Briticisms of manner and speech, conducted the editorial 
page of one of the most powerful newspapers in the country and wrote 
the lay sermons which were published there on Sunday mornings. 
Thousands of people all over the Southwest who never heard his name 
knew his paragraphs and will miss him now. Born in Ohio, he had 
made himself a thorough Kansan. ‘‘ He scolds Kansas more and loves 
Kansas better than any one else in the world,’’ was once said of him. 
Few newspaper men in the country, if any, had more friends. Scarcely 
a social gathering in Kansas City was complete without him, and he was 
equally the friend of bootblacks, negro waiters, and newly arrived im- 
migrants. Cub reporters for a generation back gratefully recall his 
advice and encouragement. To the birthday book mentioned above the 
owner of the ‘‘ Star’’ contributed these words : 


“Here’s to you, dear Butts, friend, comrade, and business associate of many, 
many years. Gop bless you. There may be lots of men just as good as you are, 
but, if there are, I have never met them. Of this I’m dead sure, there is not one 
better fellow. May you live just as long as you can enjoy life and be of some 
account, and not one minute longer. W. R. NELSON. 

“Oct. 20, ’07.” 


He had lunched with several of his friends in the Kansas City Club only 
a few hours before his sudden death came at the close of an unusually 
happy day. He had lived a useful life, full of insight and good deeds. 


Time and the Forelock 

HREE YEARS AGO an automobile, speeding down a boulevard in 

Kansas City, veered sharply to dodge a small boy on a coasting 
wagon. The front wheels of the automobile struck the curb, and SNYDER, 
the owner of the car, was flung through the air against an iron trolley 
pole and killed. From that day to this no work has been done on his 
estate of five thousand acres of wild Ozark hill lands at Hahatonka, 
Camden County, Missouri, seventy-two miles south of the State capital. 
In the center of the property SNYDER had almost completed a three-story 
stone house as large as a hotel, near the edge of a sheer cliff three hun- 
dred feet high. Around the house, within the radius of only a few 
hundred yards, is a collection of ‘‘ natural wonders’’ that would give a 
railway-pamphlet writer hysterical delight if it were not that no railway 
comes closer to Hahatonka than twenty-five miles. There is a great 
spring—or, perhaps it is the outlet of a subterranean river—which, at a 
short distance from the source, widens to a stream eighty feet wide and 
five feet deep, with a flow of 31,000,000 eubic feet in twenty-four hours. 
There is a large lake stocked with rainbow trout ; half a dozen so-called 
‘‘onyx’’ caves; a natural bridge of limestone, which some mathe- 
matical minded person has found to be one hundred feet long, eighty in 
width, and fifty in thickness, and a huge natural coliseum thrown in for 
good measure. A humorist has declared that at Hahatonka, all within 
the radius of half a mile, there is everything the tourist demands exeept 
a Lover’s Leap, and that easily could be constructed at the edge of the 


cliff. Missouri has no State park, and for many years voters have been 
urging the Legislature to buy this property. The price last quoted for 
the whole estate—nothing extra for ‘‘ improvements” of doubtful value 
—was reported in Kansas City papers as $150,000. Surely, a bargain- 
counter figure! But the wary Missouri legislators hesitate, nor will 
they be convinced by the pleadings of Governor HapLEy. No, they 
will take a few years to think the matter over. If the cost of the land 
increases in the meantime, their philosophy knows of no help nor con- 
solation. If this were 1626, instead of 1910, and the island of Manhat- 
tan, ‘‘ thirteen miles long and for the most part two miles broad,’’ were 
offered again ‘‘ for $24 worth of beads and ribbons,’’ the typical State 
Legislature would postpone the case until some indefinite date in the 
future, while they busied themselves with weightier matters—such as 
what the greatest width of a woman’s hat brim ought to be, or whether 
Indiana authors should be allowed to smoke cigarettes. 


Opposition 

S RECENTLY PROVED again in New York State, where the Allds 

_ bribery revelations gave it a great opportunity, the Democratic 
Party in many regions scarcely has comprehension enough to bray. 

Saving Babies 

fe ENERGETIC PEOPLE who oppose scientific experiment on 
' animals, uninteresting as they are to the well-informed student, 
need to be constantly met to prevent a false impression gaining ground 
in the public and creating such obstacles to progress here as have 
been created in Great Britain. We spoke the other day about the per- 
centage in diphtheria having been reduced to almost nothing where 
antitoxin is taken in time. The exact percentage, when antitoxin is 
given on the first day, is one and six-tenths per cent, a reduction from 
nearly sixty per cent in 1888! We reproduce here a table showing the 
rate at which this disease has been mastered. It ought to be of much 
interest to the audiences which have been listening to Mr. COLERIDGE’s 
statement that the death rate from diphtheria had increased since the 
discovery of antitoxin: 


Table Showing Death Rate per 10,000 from Diphtheria in the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and The Bronx from 1888 to 1908. 
Year 
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While antitoxin was discovered in 1888, it was not taken up by the 
Department of Health in New York till January 1, 1895, and it did not 
get into general use until 1898. This slowness is a phenomenon which 


oceurs in nearly all cases of great scientific discoveries. They have to ° 


overcome popular prejudice before they can be used. 

It will be an interesting intellectual exercise for anybody to digest 
such facts as these, and then contemplate the following extracts from 
the cerebration of Mrs. Diana BELats, president of the society which is 
attacking research, taken from its annual report, published in the New 
York “ Herald”’ of January 28, 1910: 


“The practise of vivisection is to our minds so terrible an evil that any society, 
no matter how advanced it may consider itself in culture and intelligence, is still 
in the savage and even bestial stage if that practise be for a moment tolerated 
| ne 

“Whatever virtues scientists may arrogate to themselves, it is only arrogance 
if they have been obtained at the price of their own souls... . 

“That is why we call vivisection an evil, and that is why we are here to-day to 
report on what we have done in the past year to destroy this evil... . 

“At great expense and with much labor your society secured certain affidavits of 
evidence against the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research... . 

“And here I take the opportunity to say most earnestly on behalf of our organ- 


ization that these affidavits were not accepted as a criticism against any particular 
institution, nor were they received and given out as an indictment against the school 
from which they originated. .. . 

“We do not desire and we do not seek to injure or attack persons. For to 


injure a reputation is no less a cruelty than to vivisect a body.” 

Wow! Wow! Can you imagine the president of any society, which 
pretends to have anything to do with the great field of science, writing 
such rubbish as we have permitted ourselves to reproduce ? 
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Mayor Gaynor's ubiquity, as it looks to Cartoonist Mayer in the New York “Times” 
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Three Months of Gaynor 
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HE’LL let me borrow the money, 
if Mayor Gaynor will tell her 
to,” said the man. He had 
made out his insurance policy 
to his wife, but continued paying the 
dues. Now he needed some money, and 
wished to borrow on his policy. His 











wife wouldn’t let him. So he took the 
subway to City Hall to get the Mayor 
of New York with him. 

“But the Mayor has no power in the 
matter,” said the secretary. 

“Tt makes no difference,” said the 
husband, “she’ll do what the Mayor 
says.” 

Like many hundred other persons, he 
had come with his troubles to the 
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Mayor’s office; as soon as the news 
spread that there had been installed a 
sort of Little Father of the city, who 
was hearing his people’s grievances, and 
sitting in judgment. Of course many of these 
troubles were such that the Mayor’s office could 
not touch them. They were human life itself. <A 
lawyer, a doctor, or a clergyman was needed, not 
a busy city executive. 

The Mayor has developed speed and interested his 
publie along three lines: 

1. He has reduced the city pay-roll and has cut 
down the city’s general expense account. 

2. He has handled complaints of citizens in a 
direct personal way, using his own short-cuts to get 
results. 

3. He has made civil service rules more effective 
than they had been by ordering the eligible list of 
candidates to the “uniform force” used in numerical 
order. 

By using investigators who could not be “reached,” 
the clubbing of citizens by a few brutalized po- 
licemen has been followed up so sharply that in 
recent weeks no complaints of clubbing have been 
received. 

On his second day in office a complaint came in on 
the morning’s mail of a battery man in the Fire 
Department, drawing about $2,000 a year of city 
pay, conducting two saloons, and hanging out for 
several hours each day at his local Democratic head- 
quarters. The old way of handling such a complaint 
was to refer it to the head of the department. He 
passed it on to the next below, and so it went down 
the grades of subordinates, till it reached the man 
complained of, who denied it, and said the com- 
plainant was a sore-head or grafter. It would then 
be reported back that there was nothing to the com- 
plaint. Mr. Gaynor asked the former Commissioner 
of Accounts to suggest a good man in that depart- 
ment for investigation work. The man was found, 
and he verified the complaint. The battery man left 
the department, just ahead of being accelerated in 
his exit. 

This office of Commissioner of Accounts is becom- 
ing the eyes of the Mayor. It gives him first-hand 
access to acute situations wherever they develop. 
The letter-file clerk of City Hall says that more com- 
plaints came in during the first six weeks of the 
new administration than during the last nine months 
of the preceding administration 
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The City Hall searchlight 
From the “New York World” 


Civil service rules have been made more effective. 
The civil service list in the Fire Department, for in- 
stance, had been used for two out of three eligible 
men in behalf of those with a political pull. 

A 1905 civil service list was found in a pigeon- 
hole of the Fire Department. Opposite the name of 
each man was the name of the district leader or 
other “insider” who obtained the appointment for 
the man. 

Good men were passed over for those who had 
prominent friends. Every one in order is the pres- 
ent system. Already forty men who had_ been 
skipped over have received their appointment. 

The Mayor uses his own experience and personal 
observation and lifelong study of the city. In his 
judgments and decisions he goes straight to the 
mark in the naive, direct fashion of a King Solomon 
deciding on the ownership of a baby, or the Cadi 
sitting in blissful power. Of such a sort has been 
his handling of delegations. 

A party of men came to him with advice on where 
to run the route of the new subway. After they had 
elaborated their arguments, he asked each of them 
what his life-work was. It turned out that the dele- 
gation was made up of real estate men. 

Another of his delegations was composed of twenty- 
five men, employers, in the building trades. They 
told of a strike on in some unfinished buildings, and 
that pieces of pipe and hunks of iron were being 
thrown about. They asked for special policemen to 
be sworn in. Mr. Gaynor asked them how many 
persons had been killed and how many hurt by the 
iron-throwing, and what were their names. They 
could not tell of one. Then the Mayor told of the 
danger of special policemen used by private inter- 
ests—how the very principle Was opposed to democ- 
racy. The delegation went away, won over by him, 
agreeing with his statement. They asked him to 
arbitrate between them and their men 

In working to save on the municipal ferries, t] 
Pennsylvania Railroad was taken as a model, and it 
was found that the railroad gave better ferry service 
than the city with fewer men working more hours on 
less pay. 

No matter how sternly an administration may 
eut down expenses, there are certain 
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creases which can not be overcome. Such are the 
annual increases by the provisions of law in the 
Police, Fire, and School Departments. 


A little list of some of the saving (by no means 
all the saving) made by Mr. Gaynor and his 
associates will show: 

By the single act of ending the condemnation com- 
missionership stealing, the Mayor saved $700,000 for 
the city. 

In the Borough of Manhattan, George McAneny 
has worked a saving in the first two months of 
$162,000 on the salary roll. Plans are under way 
to make a total saving in that department of $300,- 
000, approximately. 

The second month of Commissioner Waldo’s ad- 
ministration of .the Fire Department showed a sav- 
ing of $50,600 on the pay-roll, as compared with the 
last month of the former administration. Plans are 
making to save $200,000 during 1910 on repairs and 
supplies. 

The Dock Commissioner has discharged sixty-one 
men employed on the municipal ferries. This will 
mean an annual saving of about $60,000. He hopes 
to save $100,000 more by care in the renewal of 
licenses. 

Removal of the Aqueduct Board (approximately), 
$250,000. 


Covering a Multitude of Charities 
NE of the greatest of earthly charities has been 
() set going by the planning of John D. Rocke- 

‘ feller. It will be named the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, and a bill to incorporate it under the laws of 
the District of Columbia was introduced in the 
Senate on March 2. It will synthesize the scattered 
and various benetfactions of Mr. Rockefeller. Its 
object is to promote well-being and advance civili- 
zation, and promote “any and all of the elements of 
human progress.” 

John -D. Rockefeller, Jr., has resigned from the 
directorate of the Standard Oil Company and, it is 
reported, will devote his life to the furtherance of 
this benefaction. 

One by one the gifted constructive and execu- 
tive minds of our modern times are turning their 
thoughts to the mystery of human suffering. They 
see there a task as worthy their high powers as the 
" reaking in of new territory or the amalgamation of 
transcontinental freight lines. At several phases 
of the human problem they have aimed their forces. 
When they reach congestion and overwork, they will 
there find the central evils of the immediate future. 

Platt 
JOLITICAL boss, former United States Sen- 
ator, and head of the United States Express 
Company, Thomas Collier Platt died on March 
6 at the age of seventy-six years. He had been Re- 
publican leader of the State of New York for twenty 
years. 

An intelligent Republican politician has said that 
Mr. Platt was remarkable for three things—for the 
gold plank in the Republican national platform of 
1896, the creation of Greater New York, and his con- 
trol of the Republican Party in New York State, a 
control which lasted twenty years and was absolute. 

To this catalogue of life achievement, the “Sun” 
adds that of “the injection of Theodore Roosevelt 
into national politics,” not referring to the nomina- 
tion for Vice-President at Philadelphia in 1900, but 
to the concurrence in the confirmation of Mr. Roose- 
velt as Assistant Secretary of the Navy in the Me- 
Kinley Administration. 

Mr. Platt’s qualities as political leader which gave 
mastery and permanence to his sway were said by 
his admirers to be personal loyalty to his friends, his 
keen estimate of men and their status in their com- 
munities, that element of permanent kindly nature 
which earned him the title of “easy boss,” and a 
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genius for getting results, expressed in campaign 
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The Street-Car War in Philadelphia 


The battle at Broad and Spring Garden Streets on March 10, where the police broke up the advance 
upon the City Hall of 10,000 strikers and their allies. The leaders of the street-car and sympathetic strikes 
had announced a labor mass meeting, to be held that day in the National League Baseball Park. Director 
Clay of the Department of Public Safety forbade the meeting, and stationed patrolmen at the gates to 
prevent the entrance of the strikers. With the cry of “On to the City Hall” the crowd marched back to the 
business section, wrecking two street cars on the way, and fighting with the policemen, until finally dispersed 


























The starting-point of the Idaho slide (marked O) The sleeping-car‘‘Winnipeg’’ at Wellington, Washington 




















Avalanches in northern Idaho, on February 27, buried the two mining towns of Mace and Burke. While 
twenty-four people are known to have been killed, only the disappearance of the snow in the spring will 
afford the final count On March 1 a Great Northern express, which had been stalled for several days 
near the summit of the Cascade Mountains, at Wellington, Washington, was swept from the tracks and 
wrecked by a snow-slide. Eighty-six people are reported to have been killed. The remnants of the sleeping- 
car in the upper right-hand picture indicates the tremendous force of the avalanche. More than a dozen bodies 
were taken from around this stump. The lower photograph shows a work-train at Burke, Idaho, in which sixty 
Italian laborers were submerged and lay for several hours in snow and ice-cold water. Three of them were killed 


In the Fatal Wake of the Snow 

















funds, the manipulation of nominations and the 
narshaling of votes at the polls. 

Of him one of Mr. Hearst’s newspapers in edi 
torial comment said: 

“He was a great politician. A man of great kind 
ness of heart within the limit of a narrow imagina- 
tion, he died in an isolation that was not without 
its pathos.” 


** Radicals, Redmondites, Revolutionists ”’ 
| pe ROSEBERY on March 14 moved for a 


renovated House of Lords. One of his reso- 

lutions was for the acceptance of the principle 
that possession of a peerage shall no longer in itself 
give the right to sit and vote in the House of Lords. 
Mr. Asquith had announced that the Government 
would deal with the immediate financial situation 
up to March 24, postponing the campaign issues till 
after Easter recess. The Lords will first be dealt 
with, and then the Budget. 

In the English “Nation,” an organ of radical Lib- 
eralism, Mr. Asquith’s attitude has aroused an “angry 
sense of futility.” It believes that the election re- 
sulted in a large anti-Lords majority. It suggests 
that a veto bill or resolution be put through the 
House of Commons, and then be submitted to the 
people on an ad hoc referendum. If it receives a 
confirmation vote of, say, half a million, “then the 
eall for full action by the Crown on a recalcitrant 
House of Lords would be imperative.” It calls the 
veto a relatively simple question, and reconstruction 
of the House of Lords a controversial coil. 

The “Saturday Review” says that it is frankly 
the aim of the Opposition that the Government shall 
scrape through its immediate difficulties with the dis- 
credit it deserves—‘but still that it shall somehow 
serape through.” 

“The Budget is dead, though not yet buried,” is 
the opinion of the “Spectator.” 

The Government has asked Parliament to vote 
supplies for six weeks only, instead of several months. 
This gives the power of the purse, and, therefore 
the whip hand to the House of Commons. 

Postal Savings Bank Bill 

AFTER the usual variegated career of a bill in 

the making, the Postal Savings Bank bil! 

passed the Senate on March 5 with a vote of 

50 to 22. It had been amended by insurgent Sen- 

ators so that the funds collected by the postal banks 

shall be invested in no bonds paying less than 214 
per cent interest. 


Marvelous Memories 
N UNUSUAL detailed memory enabled Harvey 


J. Daniels, assistant postmaster in the home 
town of Senator Allds, to remember the fate- 
ful day of the alleged bribing with an unfailing 
clarity. In his mind’s eye he was still able to see 
the Senator walking about unbribed at the very hour 
and moment when Hiram Moe’s testimony described 
the passage of an envelope. 

Equally firm but far more vigorous were the de- 
nials of Senator Allds. Some of Benn Conger’s now 
famous sentences were read to Allds. Such was the 
alleged remark of Allds to Conger: ‘Benn, you think 
you have got your bridge bill bottled up,” ete. 

“No such conversation occurred,” said Allds. He de- 
nied each allegation that concerned the $1,000 bribe. 

He, too, like his fellow townsman of Norwich, re- 
membered the fateful April 23, 1901, with a startling 
exactitude. He said he did not know Moe nor 
Frank Conger. 


z 


After that display of a memory so retentive and 
sure, Senator Allds was unfortunate enough to enter 
on a season of forgetfulness. For instance, he was 
unable to account for fat deposits made in bills to 
banks after legislative adjournments. There was a 
particular $2,000 deposited within ten days after 
the now historic April 23. “Where did he get it?” 
was the question put to the Senator. 

“Tl ean not tell you definitely now. How can i 
after such a lapse of time?” 


Keeping a State Well 


UNICIPAL health is an ancient problem, but 
\| the treatment of State health is newer. A econ 
= ference, held at Columbia, South Carolin: 
on the 21st and 22d of February, considered fourteen 
different phases of public health and its mainte- 
nance. Addresses were made by Dr. Woods Hutechin- 
son, author and lecturer, and Dr. Thomas Morgan 


Rotch of Harvard University A message was read 
rom Gifford Pinchot, giving high praise to this 
type of conservation. Dr. C. W Stiles, from the 
United States P iblic Health and Marine Hospital 
Service, Washingto1 n discussing the hook-worm 
sserted that the disease is due to soil-pollution, e 

gendered by the unsanitary traits of the neg 
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What the World Is Doing: A Record of Current Events 





The use of disinfectants throughout the State, he 
said, would exterminate the hook-worm. 

The object of the convention was, as set forth on 
the program: 

‘To learn how South Carolina needlessly wastes 
human life and physical efficiency through control- 
lable diseases and preventable death,” and 

“To confer as to how South Carolina may con- 
serve her richest natural the health and 
lives of her citizens.” 

A committee, composed of S. C. Mitchell, J. W. 
Babeock, and W. E. Gonzales, was appointed to 
frame a tentative health policy for the State. They 
recommended a campaign of prevention by disin- 
fection, sanitation, and intelligence; county confer- 
ences; pure food vigilance; and, fundamentally, the 
education of the common people to a knowledge of 
health and its value. 


The Hindu 


N THE heels of an announcement by the 
( ) Asiatic Exclusion League to the effect that the 

Hindus in California numbered 10,000 there 
arrived in San Francisco from the Orient during the 
week ending February 5, 327 of these turbaned im- 
migrants from India. The Asiatic Exclusion League 
maVv be composed largely of citizens of foreign birth 
and the organization may not represent the senti- 
ment of California, but there is no doubt that popu- 
lar sentiment in California is behind the League’s 
appeal to Washington for relief from this Hindu 
invasion, which is beginning to assume alarming 
proportions. The first Hindus brought to this coast 
were employed by the railroads on construction work 
in British Columbia and Washington. 
followed their appearance in the north, and the first 
spell of cold weather started these Caucasians in 
search of a warmer climate. They found their 
heart’s desire in California, where there were also 
railroads in search of cheap labor. The first-comers 
had no difficulty in getting work. They were indif- 


resources 


Invasion 


Riots soon 


ferent laborers, but laborers were scarce, and the 
Hindus were satisfied with modest pay. 
The immigration authorities are not yet sure 


whether it was the letters home of these first-comers 
or the efforts of agents in the employ of the rail- 
roads or steamship that started the 
stream. It is certain, that Hindus, in 
gradually increasing numbers, began to drift this 
way. To-day they outnumber all other Asiatic pas- 
sengers on transpacific liners bound this way, and in 
San Francisco and its suburbs “Hindu town” is now 
as familiar as Chinatown or any other distinetly for- 
eign settlement. 


companies 
however, 


The trouble has shifted its base, but not its nature 
nor its intensity. Canada, particularly British Co- 
lumbia, had the experience of shivering unas- 
similated Hindus fo1 several vears. Rudyard Kipling 
told of them in his Conwter’s Canadian 
Letters. 

By those who administer to their wants on the 
that them the Pacific the 
Hindu is regarded as an unmitigated nuisance. In 
little group different castes are represented 
and several religions, and each Ilindu governs him 
self strictly according to the rules of his religion and 
particular caste. Many of the articles that make up 
the immigrant bill of 


meeting 


steamers bring 


across 


every 


fare their religion forbids them 
to eat, and whatever they do eat must be prepared 
number. They no effort 
to adapt themselves to their surroundings either on 
shipboard or after they land It has happened, for 
instance, that it to allow them 
their own way in the matter of preparing food. They 
hay il i Many 


nave 
others wer 


by one of their own make 


was not convenient 


simply starved until it was convenient. 
of the Hindu immigrants are ex-soldiers, 
policemen in Hongkong. Few of them 
used to hard labor, and with the people of this land 
they have nothing in common unless it 
I ol the latest 


have been 
is the desire 
arrivals were 
and the 
They expect to 


for money. A number 
asked why they had come to America 
in each case was: “Money.” 
and return to India within six vears 

One ot from LH 


answer 
make a 
rortulye 
them was asked where he came 
drew 

‘Tam Indiaman 


himself up proudly and replied: 

By and by you see plenty mor 
The immigration authorities believe that the Hin 

dus are being brought here in a 

tract labor law, but so far 


no direct 


violation of the con 
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An inspector re 
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have 
evidence to thi effect 
made 
immigrants. He found none that would admit 


anything ¢ xcept that they 


cently around of the railroad 


ng the 


had come ol their owh 1m 


As the Hind Is 


tiative and at their own 


s l expense 
land from Angel Island, 


after their 


immigration authorities, they are taken in charge by 
labor agents, who distribute them among the various 





camps. The railroads pay them $1.80 a day. 


out of which the [indus prov 


ide their own food 
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WATERMAN 


The Giant of the Dreadnoughts 


The new Brazilian battleship “‘ Minas Geraes’’ arrived at Hampton Roads on January 4, to act as a convoy 
to the U.S.S. * North Carolina,’ which will bear to Rio de Janeiro the body of the late Brazilian Ambassador 


Nabuco. 
and displacement 19,000 tons. 


The “ Minas Geraes”’ is the greatest warship in commission. 


Her length is 500 feet, beam 83 feet, 


She carries twelve 12-inch guns, twenty-two 4.7 inch guns, and eight 3-pounders 








A familiar sight along the waterfront of San Francisco 


afew years ago a turban would have attracted a crowd 








A band of Hindus on a transpacific liner landing at San Francisco. 


hundred and twenty-seven came through the Golden Gate 
Their first entry was into British Columbia and the Puget Sound country, where a race-war be- 


fornia. 
came quickly kindled and resulted in serious riots. 


to the south, and they have become an element to be reckoned 
They manifest no interest in the country or its customs ; 


They are, on the whole, inferior workmen. 








During the week of February 5 three 
There are now ten thousand Hindus in Cali- 
The however, turned the Orientals 
labor situation of California 
and 


northern winters, 
with in the 


they differ from the unobtrusive Chinaman by being sullen and uncompromising in adhering to their habits 


The Flow from India 
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r or Against Cannon 


Some Republican Congressmen Who Seek Reelection Go on Record as to the Next Speakership 


By MARK 


URING the past few months, a good many hundred voters 

throughout the country have written to the Republican 

candidates for Congress in their districts a letter which 

was either identical with the following or a_ close 
variation of it: 

“DEAR Sir—I understand that you are a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for Congress in this district. As a voter in the district, | wish to ask you 
these questions: 

“1. If elected to Congress, will you vote for or against Cannon for Speaker, 
in the Republican caucus? 

“2. If the Republican caucus should nominate Cannon for Speaker, will you 
then vote for Cannon or against Cannon, in the regular session of Congress ? 

“Ti you will be good enough to let me know your position on these questions, | 
shall feel that I can cast my ballot more intelligently. Thanking you for the 


favor of a reply, I am, Yours very truly, —— 


All the insurgents, of course, have been quite willing to go on 
record against Cannon. A good many other present members of Con- 
gress, who seek reelection, have 
also gone on record freely to the 
same effect. Of all the answers 
from Congressmen that have 
come under the eye of the pres- 
ent writer, none has come out 
openly for Cannon Of course, 
there are many members of Con- 
gress so tied to the Speaker by 
favor that they will support him 
again for Speaker, or for any- 
thing else he wants. But they 
fear to say so. - They take refuge 
either in adroit disingenuous- 
ness, or they say the election of 
the next Speaker is a long way 
off yet. Maybe so, but fhe 
personnel of the next Congress is 
being chosen now. Any voter 
who wishes to help in the 
deposition of Cannon must 
make ‘himself effective now or 
forever lose the opportunity. 

Below are printed some answers to the letter already quoted. 


Guess who! 


Two Answers from Minnesota 
INNESOTA is a strong Insurgent State. Both its Senators, 

\ and all but one of its Congressmen voted against the Payne 
Tariff bill. Several Minnesota Congressmen were in at the very be- 
ginning of the fight to shear Cannon of his power through a change 
in the rules. In Minnesota, as in any large State, the cities are 
apt to be more dominated by the machine than the country districts. 
Frank M. Nye and Frederick C. Stevens are the two city members of 
the Minnesota delegation. Nye comes from Minneapolis, Stevens 
from St. Paul. Nye writes to a constituent, in answer to the two 
questions quoted above : 

“1. No. Did not last time 

*2. Should I go into caucus, would feel bound by its choice. Do not think 
I would go into caucus if Cannon should be likely to be chosen.” 

Mr. Stevens must have confused the tense of the questions that 
were put to him. He writes: 
“Mr. B. H. TRUMAN, Minneapolis 

“Dear Sir—Your letter received relative to my support of Speaker Cannon 
I was elected to Congress last election as a Republican. | entered the Republican 
caucus and that caucus nominated Mr. Cannon as Speaker. I voted for him as 
Speaker on the floor of the House because he was the regular nominee of the 
Republicans in Congress for that positior Very respectfully, F.C. Stevens.” 
A sufficient mum 
ber of his constituents should now write and tell him that what he did 
in the past is forgiven, but that they want to know, before they vote, 
what he’s going to doin the future if he is reelected. In this case, there 
is plenty of time—the Minnesota primaries don’t come until the first 
week in September. 


Mr. Stevens may not have meant to be equivocal. 


Another Ohio Answer 

| = PAUL HOWLAND of Cleveland represents the Twentieth 
Ohio District. He is willing to be shown: 

“My Dear Str—I beg to advise ou that if IT am elected to the Sixty 

second Congress, I shall vote against Mr. Cannon for Speaker in the Republicat 


caucus. as L voted gwaimst him in the Repu Teal eatucus of the Sixt | st Congress 






Pushball, the New National Game 


Drawn by F. G. Cooper 


SULLIVAN 


“Replying to your second question as to whether I would bolt the caucus if 
Cannon were nominated, | have to say that I shall abide by any instructions that 


are given me by the Congressional Convention that nominates me on this subject, 
and that without instructions from the Republican Convention which nominates 
me, I shall not bolt the Republican caucus. Very respectfully, 

“PauL HOWLAND.” 

There is plenty of Insurgent sentiment in Cleveland. Somebody 
should be alert enough to see that Mr. Howland gets the right in- 
structions. Ohio is an Insurgent State. Through its newspapers it 
says so, and every other means of judging publie opinion tells the 
same story. Yet Ohio has not one Insurgent representative in Con- 
gress. Ohio’s chance to change this comes on the seventeenth day 
of next May. 

Quite True! 
| ye J. WARREN KEIFER of Springfield, representative of 
the Seventh Ohio District, achieves the limit of frankness. 
In answer to a constituent who asked him these questions about 
Cannon, he writes: 

“Your other inquiries involve mat- 
ters that would be quite unwise for 
me to now express an opinion upon. 

“Yours truly, 
“J. WARKEN KEIFER.” 

Of course! But isn’t it 
quite unwise for such of Mr. 
Keifer’s constituents as are op- 
posed to Cannon to wait until he 
is nominated before finding out 
how Mr. Keifer will vote? There’s 
a good deal of Insurgent senti- 
ment in the neighborhood of 
Springfield. The primaries which 
will either renominate or reject 
Mr. Keifer will be held the third 
Tuesday in May. 


One More from Ohio 
fe from the Eleventh Ohio 
District is frank in its ex- 
pression of sentiment, but per- 
haps unintentionally indefinite as to what the writer would do if the 
Republican caucus should nominate Cannon : 
“Dr. J. G. Blower, Glouster, Ohio: 

“DEAR SIR You are certainly right and very kind to give me your view 
of the feeling in your neighborhood in regard to matters here. While personally 
Iam fond of Mr. Cannon, I did not vote for him in the last caucus for Speaker 
and earnestly tried to secure some available candidate against him, and I do not 
expect to support him next time. Very cordially, ALBERT DOUGLAS.” 

Insurgency in Connecticut 

NE of the political developments which is going to surprise the 

‘ ) country, as the Congressional nominations come on during the 
summer, will be the exhibition of Insurgent sentiment in New England. 
Excepting Congressman A. P. Gardner of Massachusetts, the Insur- 
gent area has been almost entirely restricted to the Middle West, but 
there will be a good many Insurgents in the next Congress from New 
York and New England. This letter is from a Connecticut member : 

“My Dear Str—Replying to your inquiries, allow me to say that the Connecti 
cut Congressional delegation are not under obligations to Speaker Cannon, as 
most of them have felt the ‘toe of his boot.’ 

“Personally, | did not vote for Mr. Cannon when he was nominated for Speaker 
in the Republican caucus held at the commencement of the present session, and 
should not support him if a member of the next House of Representatives. 

“Yours with respect, K. S. HENRY.’ 
A Public Service for Every Voter 

YOLLIER’S has more of these letters from Congressmen and will 
( publish them. Every voter can perform a public service by 
addressing these questions to all the Republican candidates for the 
Congressional nomination in his own district. 


Local Newspapers Take Notice 
‘1. ae are few things that any local newspaper can do at the 
present moment of as much value and interest to each com- 
munity as to lay these questions before every Republican candidate 
for the Congressional nomination, and publish the replies. 
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Women in a Man’s World 


Plays Showing Their Situation and Making Some Protests Against It 


*“*A Man’s World” 
R. MALCOLM GASKELL in Miss 


Rachel Crothers’s new play, “A Man’s 

World,” was a newspaper publisher. He 

was a strong man who knew what he 
wanted and generally got it. He was in love with 
Frank Ware, a woman novelist, and he wanted to 
marry her. 

She had adopted a child some years before in 
Paris when the unfortunate girl who had brought 
it into the world died, deserted by its father. The 
little boy was almost like her own son, and she firmly 
believed that its father had committed the worst 
offense of which a man could be guilty. It was 
after she had admitted her own 
love for Gaskell that both dis- 
covered that he was the boy’s 
father. 

He made out a good case for 
himself, as such cases go. And 
what was done was done; it 
was not right that the happi- 
ness of two more lives should be 
destroyed. To the doubts that 
would not down—that he would 
not have forgiven her were the 
tables turned, and that she 
never could escape the memory 
of his brutal. selfishness—he an- 
swered: 

“This is a man’s world. Man 
sets the standard for woman. 
He knows she’s better than he is 
and he demands that she be—and 
if she isn’t she’s got to suffer for 
it. That's the whole business in 
a nutshell.” 

Toward the time when men and 
women may have more nearly the same moral code 
because women will tolerate nothing less, the play 
advances at least one step. The woman stands by 
her convictions and sends the man away as the cur- 
tain goes down. 

Here, as in “The Coming of Mrs. Patrick,’ Miss 
Crothers makes an unusually interesting begin- 
ning. No play of the year, perhaps, has introduced 
characters more promising than these two—the so- 
phisticated yet charming, intellectual woman, and 
the publisher accustomed to getting what he wants. 
Apparently we are about to meet new issues and 
enter a very modern world—a world which Miss 
Crothers herself knows well, the world of a Mrs. 
Pankhurst or Mrs. Humphry Ward, for instance, 
a Mr. Harmsworth or Mr. Hearst. The new hori- 
zons scarcely open further, the issue is an old one, 
but the piece is so intelligently written and so well 
acted by Miss Mannering and her company that it 
would be greedy, perhaps, to complain. 

And one bit of sympathetic realism—the unsuc- 
cessful girl artist—deserves special men- 
tion. It is a type familiar enough in New 
York or Paris or wherever enthusiastic and 
misdirected young people gather to study 
art. Her rattle-brained talk about “her 
art,” the untidiness she mistakes for “tem- 
perament,” her futile clinging to the skirts 
of her snobbish relatives while trying to be 
“bohemian,” is only too true to life. And 
Miss Helen Ormsby plays the part—absurdi- 
ties and all—with relentless sincerity. In- 
deed, the moment in which she gives way 
to the realization that she has thrown away 
ten years of her life, that she is homely, 
without talent, that no man ever proposed 
to her or ever will, that she is indispensable 
to no one, has a simple tragic force, com 
pared to which the elaborated horrors of a 
“Madame X,” for instance, seem artificial 
enough. 

For her it is, indeed, a man’s world. Any 
little failure of a man, she says, could per- 
suade some sort of good girl to marry him 
and have a home and a place in the world 
of his own. Nobody wants her, and there is 
nothing she can get a grip on. “I almost 
wish,” she cries, “that I was pretty—and 
could have my fling—and then die.” 


“The Inferior Sex” 


“T IS the farcical aspect of a man’s world 
which Mr. Frank Stayton uses in his 
very amusing little piece, “The Infe- 

rior Sex.” <A rather fastidious young ego- 
tist who wrote essays and disliked women 
went off on a yacht to finish a book. He ex- 





By ARTHUR RUHL 


pected to be gone six weeks, to prove in the pages of 
his manuscript that woman was the accident and 
jarring note in creation, and he was sure that he 
was where no designing female could pursue him. 

Of course the yacht came on an open boat in the 
midst of a fog, and in the boat was a beautiful young 
lady. She had gone out to sail and been blown to 
sea. He couldn’t take her back to land because his 
crew was dissatisfied and ready to desert him, and 
the disturbance which this bouncing, clever, and ex- 
ceedingly human young person could make in a 
bachelor’s ordered arrangements 
may readily be foreseen. 

There is an especially delight- 
ful moment when the young 
man, after demonstrating that 
the stories of his favorite author, 
George Fullerton, could only have 
been written by a man, is told by 
the smiling young lady that she 
is George Fullerton. The mis- 
ogynist is converted in the end, 
of course, and throws his uncom- 
pleted manuscript overboard, but 
the author is clever enough not 
to let him weaken until the end. 

Mr. Arthur Byron, not a villain 
for once, plays the whole part 
through as farce should be played, 
with deadly seriousness. Miss 
Maxine Elliott is as beautiful as 
ever and much more human. If 


Miss Mary Mannering an actress can not find big 
As Frank Ware in ‘‘A Man’s World” 


roles, it surely is better to have 
unpretentious ones like this which 
are really clever and funny. And there is a delight- 
ful valet played by Mr. O. B. Clarence. Mr. Stayton 
is a young Englishman and this is his first play. 


“ Just a Wife” 


N “Just a Wife.’ Mr. Eugene Walter’s new 
play, the dramatic clash is between a man’s 
wife and his mistress. The latter is a woman 

of brains and executive ability who attached herself 
to the man when he was a mere clerk, planned and 
plotted with him and pushed him ahead until he 
became president of a transcontinental railroad. The 
wife was merely pretty and nice—an outsider in a 
man’s world—brought there at a certain turn in 
his affairs because a decorous marriage was a busi- 
ness necessity. 

It was after six years of this anomalous arrange- 
ment, when the other woman in a fit of jealousy had 
the temerity to enter the wife’s house—her privacy 
was something her husband had always observed— 
that she at last asserted herself. It was the first time 





Miss Maxine Elliott and Mr. Arthur Byron in the farce ‘The Inferior Sex” 


she had had a chance, as she put it, “to make a sue- 
cess of being a wife.” She received the woman with 
studied politeness, aS if she were a guest, and thus 
put the husband in the wrong. Later, when the de- 
feated woman began to threaten and bluster, she 
gave as good as she took, and made it pretty plain 
that in this three-cornered battle the wife was bound 
to win. Then, when the husband began to exhibit 
signs of a desire to become something more to his 
wife than he had been before, she dismissed him also 
with the warning that he might not return until he 
could realize that there was something important in 
the world besides a man’s business success. 

It is only when one attempts to extract from Mr. 
Walter’s always vigorous and interesting dialogue 
the essence of what he has to say’ that the spectator 
discovers that he hasn’t anything to say or that at 
least it is pretty commonplace. The author of “Paid 
in Full” and “The Easiest 
Way” has such a gift for 
stimulating talk and almost 
photographie reproduction 
of things with which he is 
familiar that it is hard not 
to feel that the action really 
happened and that one isn’t 
listening to something quite 
fresh and new. The rail- 
road man’s secretary is so 
perfectly genuine that you 
are inelined to believe in 
the reality of the rather im- 
probable wife—and so on. 
And certainly no one at all 
acquainted with the domes- 
tic phenomena of our in- 
dustrial buccaneers, as oc- 
casionally reeorded in the 
newspapers, may lightly dis- 
miss Mr. Walter’s play with 
a “people don’t do such 
things.” The things that 
people don’t do are the 
things they do do. 

Miss Charlotte Walker, 
who has become Mrs. Wal- 
ter since Mr. Walter’s last 
play, plays the part of the 





te sb: Miss Nance O'Neil 
wife. The other parts are ag Odette in “The Lily” 
well done, but not even the 

borrowing of Mr. Bobby North from vaudeville can 
put the young Hebrew good-angel into the picture. 


“The Lily” 
T HE LILY” is a play from the French on the 


grand old theme of unconventional love. Here 

were two women in a man’s world, the boun- 
daries of which were set by a selfish father. The 
Comte de Maigny was a cantankerous old satyr who 
amused himself in Paris whenever he felt like it and 
kept his two daughters locked up at his chateau in 
the country. Odette, the elder, gave up the man she 
loved because her father didn’t like him and grew 
up an old maid. People called her The Lily. Her 
younger sister was more secretive and successful, and 
as her ideal happened to be married to somebody else 
there was a scene when the truth became known. 

The hypocritical old Count was for turning his 
child out of the house, and then the patient Odette 
awoke at last, passionately defended her sister, and 
declared that she was sorry for what she herself had 
done, even if it had gained her the reputation of a 
saint. Miss Nance O’Neil plays Odette, and no one 
who has seen this lofty tragedy queen and heard her 
cavernous voice need be told how she withers the 
already withered old Count and generally brings 
the house down about their ears. Almost all our 
capable actors, not otherwise engaged—including 
Miss O’Neil and Messrs. Charles Cartwright, Bruce 
McRae, Leo Ditrichstein, and Dodson Mitchell— 
take part. The discussion of divorce and over- 
strict parents is more applicable to French condi- 
tions than to ours, but the piece is too well made and 
too well acted not to be interesting. 

Miss Gertrude Hoffmann may be only a vaudevil- 
lian, but as an example of the advanced lady who 
dispenses with masculine assistants, she surely de- 
serves at least a line. Like Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, who conducts—you might say 7s—a maga- 
zine, which she writes from cover to cover, she pro- 
duces and stages an act lasting an hour or so, in 
which she imitates nearly everybody on the vaude- 
ville stage to-day. The imitations are passable, but 
merely as an example of energy and endurance Miss 
Hoffmann is sufficiently astonishing. 
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Cara Bridgetta 


“HEN Cara Bel- ‘ 
' lona found a 
large, light back 
room over a mil- 
linery establishment between 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
she thought she was lucky. The room had a private 
bath, closets had been built out from corners of the 
walls, and the combination was leased as a “flat.” 
You reached it safely by two flights of steep and 
narrow stairs; or, if you were willing to take 
chances, there was an old lift, very rickety, very 
suggestive of a dumb-waiter, which did duty at 
hours convenient to the presence or preoccupation 
of the janitor. Cara Bellona took up the lease 
without hesitation. She was an opera singer out 
of a job and she must get busy. 
Cara Bellona. There had been a time when 
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“I find a handsome room on Forty-second Street—I will be the fashion” 


that name was one locally to conjure with in that 
Western City which used to nurse a Bohemiana big 
enough to support an operatic stock company year 
in and yéar out. At the old Riviera music was kept 
alive like a flame at a practical alt with neither 
showers of stars nor other fireworks. To the chorus 
of its operatic stock company had come, in the later 
eighties, one Bridget O’Leary, of compelling Italian 
fire and flashing black eyes. Supple she was; and 
slim and straight. And she worked. The surplus of 
her salary as chorus girl she applied to practical 
lessons in note-reading with the assistant director. 
Within eight months she could follow her part at 
sight, if the scores were reasonably simple. 

When the director was called East, and the assist- 
ant director became autocrat and Czar of the Riviera 
baton, Cara Bellona had her opportunity. She made 
her début in a small but important part—Lola, in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” (At the Riviera they al- 
ways tried them in Lola; if they happened to fail 
that opera went, anyway.) It was just two years 
since they had tried Bridget O’Leary’s voice and 
chose her for the chorus out of a dozen aspirants. 
She had mounted to the top by as deliberative and 
conscious a process as the taking of Port Arthur by 
the Japs. 

From trenches to ramparts, from Lola to Santuzza, 
was but a step. Within six months she became 
prima donna of the company. Within twenty years 
she had probably sung every leading soprano and 
contralto part in every comic or grand opera known 
during that period to American fame. 


~ SHE had sung Carmen and Yum Yum, Margue- 
““ rite and Florodora. And she had earned the 

rest which came her way most miraculously 
one night, when the old Riviera, theater of her end- 
less triumphs, burned down, and the management 
announced its plan to abandon further “high-brow 
entertainment” and devote a new and much larger 
building to vaudeville. 

Very naturally vaudeville was not in Cara Bel- 
lona’s line. She had departed from her line suffi- 
ciently a short while before, when she had nearly 
split her throat screeching Briinnhilde in “Die Wal- 
kiire.” That had been quite enough—for one who 
had taken pride in herself as a bulwark of the bel- 
canto—the pure Italian tradition, as expounded by 
Signor Giovanni Zanzini, her one and only teacher, 
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the ancient assistant director of chorus-girl days. 
Ile was gone now; nobody knew whither. Cara Bel- 
lona might tolerate Wagner, at a pinch, but this con- 
tinuous performance business! She drew the line at 
that! She came to New York, of which she had had 
no glimpse since her departure in her teens, hot on 
the trail of her youthful ambitions. 

In their more ‘han lavish attainment she had been 
neither reckless nor extravagant. During her twenty 
years’ labor she had laid by fully six hundred dollars 
for the possible rainy day. The rainy day was still 
a long way off, she considered, and she expended 
twenty per cent of her sav- 
ings in the six months’ lease 
ot the “flat” near Broadway, 
opposite a playhouse and two 
flights above the millinery 
shop. 


ORTHWITH she was 

comfortable and happy. 

Her card tacked on the 
doorway proclaimed her as 
prima donna, late of the 
Riviera Grand Opera Com- 
pany of , and announced 
that operatic coaching les- 
sons were procurable within. 
Beneath this card she tacked 
a motto, effectively printed 
with a border: “Every Day 
is My Busy Day.” 

And this, she felt, gave the 
finishing metropolitan touch. 
If she remembered the town 
aright, it was a place where 
you must meet bluff with 
bluff, four-flush with four- 
flush, howsoever sincere and 
superlative your attainments. 

By perhaps the third month 
Cara Bellona had _ several 
pupils, all taken at reduced 
rates, very secretly, and for 
various reasons entirely personal to themselves. 
Moreover, she discovered the divine spark in her- 
self. Melodies pursued her, she would tell you. 
She could not escape them. They followed her to 
sleep at night. They awakened her at morning, 
really persecuting her, until, after persistent thump- 
ing at her little upright piano, she would manage, 
albeit a little sprawlingly, to get them written down. 

All of which is less surprising, when one remem- 
bers how many thousand tunes and varieties of tunes 
Madame Bellona had sung. Iler creative faculty 
was in fact a late efflorescence, deeply rooted in the 
soil of a brain which must surely have been the com- 
pletest phonographie record in existence. If her 
melodies haunted her, they haunted yow still more 
with their vague, tantalizing suggestions that you 
had heard them somewhere before. Take, for in- 
stance, her “Languishing Violet” waltz-song—all the 











“You've got enough youth left in you for three more lives’ 


eafé orchestras 
played it this 
spring. You lis- 
ten against your- 
self, and keep see- 
ing Gounod’s Juliet 
in the ball scene. 
Then there is her 
elaborated version 
of the Doxology, 
just now very pop- 
ular for solo chureh 
purposes. For the ‘ 
life of you you'll 
listen and hum the 
prison scene from 
“Faust.” All this, 
if you’re musical, 
of course! 

One morning in the third month of Madame Bel- 
lona’s activity a visitor mounted the steep stairway. 
Repeatedly he had pushed the button at the door of 
the lift, and had hearkened to the jangle of the bell 
as it echoed up and down the shaft. He had in- 
quired in the millinery shop and ascertained that 
Madame Bellona might be found on the third floor 
rear to the right. If he would be “a little patient” 
the elevator man would be back “presently.” 

The visitor, not so young as he once had been, 
hated stairways. He was a little patient for ten 
minutes or more. Then he nerved himself, set his 
thin under-jaw, and made the ascent. She was re- 
hearsing the balcony scene with a tenor whose voice 
was very throaty indeed. 

“Cara Bridgetta!’ murmured Signor Giovanni, 
not without some emotion. “The same Cara Mia! 
Fire and temperament—ah, they still run over the 
top, though the years spill faster!” 

He reread the delicate information as to Madame 
Bellona’s busy day. Reminiscently he smiled. The 
Romeo inside took an execrable high note. 

“Tutti Santi!” winced the Signor, holding both 
brims of his top-hat. “The young man is no talent! 
Heisalap-dog! I will intrude and rescue Bridgetta.” 

Lightly he tapped with his cane. No answer. The 
Signor repeated his knock, using the heavy pewter 
end of his walking-stick. Still no reply. Then the 
Signor pounded louder, thrice. 

The door was hurled open as if by an earthquake. 
Madame Bellona faced the outer obscurity in a secar- 
let dressing sacque, loose, and slightly soiled. Her 
still raven hair hung in a thick utilitarian braid 
down her back. She blazed with indignation: 

“What pup of hell has the triple-plated nerve to 
butt in on me like this, while [—” 

Then something in the shadowy outline began to 
take tangibility. She halted, stammered, gasped. 
In turn came a ery of ecstacy. The erstwhile direc- 
tor of the Riviera Grand Opera Company, first, 
last, and only mentor of Cara Bellona, he who had 
crowned her genius with rigid discipline, dowered 
her ability with wise and gentle counsel, and even 
established her fame—he, being in- 
deed no other, was clipped bodily 
into Cara Bellona’s muscular arms. 
Her embraces were well-nigh pro- 
hibitive. His own nature was re- 
sponsively complimentary and Ital- 
ian. Within his limitations of 
physical energy he met her strictly 
half-way. It was indeed a joyous 
reunion. 





He tapped with his cane 


HE six-foot-two youth from 
up-State, who had been sing- 
ing for Romeo, realized his 
obliteration in the picture. He 
gazed at his feet, of generous pro- 
portions, and reached for his hat. 
As misfortune would have it, this 
hat lay amid certain very dusty 
folds of silken drapery in Oriental 
pattern, on which stood a heavily 
framed photograph of Madame in 
square-cut neck and with much 
front bang. There was a crash, an 
echoing report from the floor; the 
erstwhile Romeo went crimson and 
white, and attempted to apologize. 
It suggested asphyxia. 
But Madame understood. “It’s 
all right, dearie,’ she reassured 
“Just chuck the pieces under the 
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chair. They’re not hurt. You may go now. I'l! see 
you to-morrow at the same hour. ‘Aida’—remem- 
ber: first solo, first act!” Had the accident been the 
deliberate explosion of dynamite and glycerin her 
present mood would have condoned it. 

“Poor kid,” she observed as the door closed behind 
him. “He ought to be back on the farm instead of 
trying to sing. He’s a good sort. And now you dear 

you dear of dears!—do tell me all about yourself! 
What have you been doing all this time since you 
left us? Let me see—five years, isn’t it? And that 
misbegotten Dutchman from Breslau they got to fill 
your place at the Riviera—he was rotten, and once 
again rotten! Liked the horns better than the fiddles 
and the drums better than either! Things were never 
the same after you left. Sometimes I used to have 
to take the baton out of his hands at rehearsals and 
conduct myself. I ran that opera, in the end.” 

The Signor’s eye twinkled: “That is why the 
new conductor last until the opera burn away ?— 
Not possible?—Not—?” The th’s were 
sybillants, or z’s, and there were other subtleties of 
accent, quite beyond transcription. He chuckled at 
his innuendo. 

Madame ignored it. 


Sign r’s 


“Oh, I saw him through, of 
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photographs of herself as Marguerite, the Belle of 
New York, and Lucia, all in deep frames of white 
plaster touched with gilt. The large poster of her- 
self as Carmen, used on that one brief blizzardy tour, 
and now encircled in garlands of laurel, dried and 
ready to crumble at a touch, yet ever green in Ma- 
dame’s memory. The handsome chromo, a recent 
purchase, representing two stags with interlocked 
horns, hung directly above the crochetted lambre- 
quin and bric-a-brac of her mantel. . . 

“Ah, yes,” she agreed; “you know I always did 
have a knack of making my quarters look tasty. 
This is my work-room, study, dining-room, kitchen, 
and boudoir. So you see I confronted a problem in 
making it pretty.” 


\HE Signor was reading the printed mottos 
on her walls with interested, painstaking care. 
“Tle read: “Don’t butt in—this means you!” “TI 

never have time.’ “Say what is worth saying, and 

when you have said it don’t keep on forever!” 

“Don't be a bore—don’t think you can’t be!” “Make 

yourself valuable by getting through!” .. 

Duly came the beer and pretzels. The Signor ex- 
panded. Mysterious gaps in his history were filled 
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the steep stairway to see her. I come to get the 
money!” 

Now it will be recalled that Bridget Leary had 
expended a fair percentage of her meager salary as 
chorus girl paying the full price for those very 
lessons. It was far from her way to attach any im- 
portance to that. There is a code, touching the 
obligation of success, howsoever squarely settled or 
dearly fought for. 

“Tlow much will you need to begin with?” she 
asked. “And where do you mean to locate your 
studio?” The questions were frank matters of busi- 
ness. Her misgiving was solely that she herself had 
so little. 

“Four or five hundred—that will do,” reassured 
the Signor. “I buy a good grand piano, I find—a 
little worn—for two hundred and fifty. I find a 
handsome room on Forty-second Street—ah, it is a 
lovely room, with the big windows just facing a res- 
taurant! I put in rugs, palms! I will be the fash- 
ion. I will take only the very talented with the 
money. I will—” 

Madame now realized she must interrupt. “Four 
or five hundred,” she said gently, “is simple non- 
sense. I’m not yet oiled up as I expect to be later, 











‘Th’ money you paid me back yesterday—ihat money all went on th’ first race’ 








course. You can’t expect all of ’em to know all the 
traditions, like us!” Madame tilted a blue 
pitcher above a murky glass with a trace of foam 
adhering to its inner surface. “Dear me—not a 
drop left! Well, then, I must—ah, just excuse me, 
dear Signor, bless your old heart!—the sight of you 
is good for—ah, there’s the janitor now—Ben-Bolt!” 
She had sprung to the doorway. “Oh, Ben-Bolt 
kiddo—I’m so glad to catch you on the wing. | 
want you to get this pitcher just as full as you can 
of Sullivan’s best draft—understand? There’s a 
dime extra, but don’t take yours until you’ve brought 
ours back—that’s a dear!” 

The commission and the dime were stolidly ac- 
cepted. The ex-prima donna grasped the Signor’s 
knee with one plump hand, the while she gazed 
affectionately into his eyes. There was such a world 
of things to ask, such a world of things to tell. She 
knew not where to begin. 

As for the Signor, he was taking in the detail of 
the premises. “You’ve a comfortable place here,” he 
remarked. 


With pride she observed him silently note her 


homelike woman’s touches: the wicker-chairs with 
silken draperies tied in, soiled perhaps—but what 
had that to do with artistic values? The tinted 


in. His invalid wife, to whom he had been devoted, 
was dead. She had died in Italy—what else, in- 
deed, could one do then? For Italy was no country 
no country for an American. But he had 
himself and had gone back to 


' 
ecco. 


imagined homesick 


Italy. He had conducted strolling operatic organi- 
zations in the miserable land of his birth. Santo 
Dios!—Think of it!—He, to whom the backers of the 


Riviera had once paid seventy-five dollars a week! 
It was unendurable. Tle had come back to Amer- 
ica, and, con la grazia di Dio! he meant to die there! 
‘! Te would die in America, comfortably, like 
a good American. 

“But what do you mean to do?” 
Bridgetta. “What plans have you ahead? 
money have you laid by 2” 

“Money!” The Signor presented his glass for the 
fifth filling. “And just when I first come again out 
of Italy. Dio Santo! sut it is all right. When I 
see your advertisement in the music paper I say: 
‘Ah, ah—it is all right. I make the money soon. I 
establish the studio in New York, and coach the 
pupils for opera, who will pay me the highest price. 
I get the money from Cara Bridgetta, and establish 
the studio. She will be glad to pay me for the 
lessons so long ago.’ That is why I come all up 
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inquired Cara 


What 


and I’ve only got three hundred myself. Oh”’—she 
warned hastily—‘don’t think I’m not going to get 
through! There’s always a deficit in the beginning. 
I had a nice little sum when I came East, but, of 
course, ve had to spend some of it. Now tell me 
what price does. the studio-room you've selected rent 
for?” 

The Signor explained that, owing to a slight lack of 
repair, it could be had for ten dollars a week on trial. 

“Good,” cried Madame Cara. “Take it, then, for 
two months, and pay them in advance. That will 
put you to the good with ’em—you ean stand ’em off 
for two months more if you have to. Then you ean 
feel your way along. You'll 
but sometimes those things are a little slow in New 
York these days. And you seem to be dead broke; 
I'll give you a hundred and fifty dollars to begin on. 
Rent an upright piano, and cut out the rugs and 
palms. Merey!—they sound like a camel and an 
That’s all I can afford now.” The ex-prima 
donna’s chest rose, self-reliantly: “Tl 
later!” 

She made out the check on the spot, and sent the 
Signor away with many warnings not to let himself 
be cheated. Then she consulted the nickel clock on 
the mantel. It would be thre the next 
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WAS able to arrive back in Paris twenty- 

four hours before I was expected there. 

went to my own house, dressed and dined 

alone, without letting her know of my return; 
for I had a desire to surprise her pleasantly in the 
middle of an evening which I was sure she, also alone, 
would be spending in anticipation. I could picture 
mentally the scene of that surprise; just how I would 
enter her boudoir and just how she, rising, perhaps 
dropping a book, surely uttering a little character- 
istic ery, would hasten fluttering across the room 
and envelop me suddenly in the delicate and unique 
odor of her invariable perfume. Once or twice, while 
dining, the details of this imaginative scene raised in 
me such a tremor of nervous impatience that I was 
seized with a peculiar local faintness which seemed to 
center in the solar plexus. It was only after deter- 
minedly changing my thoughts that I could recover 
sufficient appetite to finish my dinner. While smok- 
ing afterward, at a chance thought I abandoned 
abruptly all further pretense of nonchalance. I set 
out at once to see her, which I had not at all intended 
to do yet. Although I had rather a long distance to 
go, I started walking, for the idea of sitting motion- 
less in a carriage was just then insupportable. All 
the nervous energy which so far I had suppressed 
with difficulty, under the check of slow movement 
and correct demeanor, suddenly in the dark and 
nearly empty street broke out. I expended it in 
the extravagant vigor with which I set forth. My 
gestures of effort while walking must certainly on 
that account have been grotesquely exaggerated and 
curious. 

Finally I arrived at her house and rang the bell. 
The door was opened by whom I had expected: a 
dark, lean, thoroughly sophisticated looking fellow 
in plain livery. He had the heavy, pale olive cheeks, 
the blue chin, and the close-clipped black side- 
whiskers which in combination recall the impudently 
handsome faces of bull-fighters. His wide, mobile 
mouth was exactly suitable for the expression, by 
comedians on the vaudeville stage and servants be- 
hind their masters’ backs, of a variety of imperti- 
nences. But when he identified me he lost immedi- 
ately the smug, confident air which he had brought to 
the door. He stood for a moment quite motionless, 
blocking the way and staring at me in a peculiar, 
almost childish, manner. Then he recovered himself 
and stepped back with an indistinct apology, but not 
before his behavior had conveyed to me a vague 
feeling of disappointment and irritation. 

I entered the little square hall, decorated accord- 
ing to her own fancy with dull gold panels and Japa- 
nese dwarf trees in yellow pots. Many times, when 
she and I had come into it late at night from some 
opera or theater, she had cried out with fresh delight 
at its softly illuminated, mellow coziness: “How 
good to be home,” and I, agreeing, had felt a thrill 
almost as though from an exquisite, complete domes- 
ticity which we could never have. But to-night I 
found suddenly that for me the hall had nothing at 
all of that quality. I tried to convince myself that 
it did not now seem unnaturally cold and empty, 
but I could not do so. My return, after all my 
anticipation, was being subtly robbed of its charms. 
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A Sunset 


The Glow of Memory Shines on the Shadow of What Might 
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Disturbed by this thought as I let the servant take 
my hat and coat, I asked him mechanically if his 
mistress was in her boudoir. 

“Unfortunately, madame is out,” he replied with a 
little cough. He went on hurriedly to say that he 
believed she had gone to a play. Two ladies and a 
gentleman had come for her. He named the ladies 
glibly. “It is very unfortunate,” he kept repeating, 
and finished by saying: “But I am sure madame did 
not expect you back till to-morrow night?” He 
looked at me inquisitively. 

While the fellow was talking, I stood staring at 
him as though he were recounting to me some real 
calamity. I had an almost sickening sensation of 
disappointment. I felt that after my intense expec- 
tation, the delay now necessary before I could see 
her would be nearly insupportable. Then the idea 
of her being beyond reach, at my return to her, and 
enjoying herself in the company of strangers—an 
occupation so different from the flattering one I had 
pictured to myself—woke in me an_ unreasonable 
jealousy and resentment. It is true that this jeal- 
ousy was not terrifying, as it might have been if I 
had felt any real apprehension. Perhaps less than 
true jealousy it was an aroused selfishness, an irri- 
table intolerance of any pleasure she might receive 
from others instead of myself. Nevertheless, of what- 
ever exact quality this emotion was, a distinct desire 
for retaliation succeeded it. I determined that when 
she returned after her evening of gaiety she should 
find me waiting for her, cool, perfectly colleeted, pre- 
pared to abolish by a subtle method all the happiness 
she might bring home with her. I would be-éarefully 
indifferent, not so much so that she would be able to 
ascribe my behavior to pique, but enough so just to 
miss being entirely myself. My unusual conduct 
undoubtedly would disturb her; she would wonder at 
once if some oceurrence during my absence had 
turned my thoughts in any degree elsewhere. She 
would suffer, and in observing her suffering I would 
obtain a certain satisfaction. 





TOLD the servant that I would wait for his mis- 
tress in her boudoir, and went upstairs to it. 
The boudoir was a pleasant, intimate room, of 

soft rose and gray colors. She had contrived, in some 
way that women of strong physical influence have, to 
make it like herself; so that in it a person familiar 
with her was affected as though by a vague replica 
of her own personality. The distinctive perfume 
which she always used permeated the place very 
faintly, effecting a disturbing impression, almost as 
though she had just a moment before left and the 
place was still redolent of her. 

A door at the far end of the boudoir was open; 
through it I saw into the more brightly lighted room 
beyond, where her maid was busy. This woman came 
out at once to meet me. 

The maid was a person of middle age, neat. neu- 
tral appearance, nearly peasant-like in her substan- 
tial placidity. Now, as always, her face, with its prim, 


almost absurdly respectable frame of little, plastered 
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Have Been 


curls, was a model for expressionless discretion. 

She stood in the door of the other room with her 

arms full of filmy garments recently discarded, 
and saluted me respectfully and in silence. I told 
her that I was going to remain and sat down in a 
long-chair with a novel. She informed me how long 
I would probably have to wait and went off quietly, 
without comment, about her business. 

Once or twice, with an apology, she passed through 
the boudoir carrying certain articles; a pair of small 
boots whose tan cloth tops were creased from being 
buttoned tight; a long, delicate garment of trans- 
parent rose silk, full of innumerable little soft 
wrinkles. At each intrusion I found myself bound, 
almost against my will, to withdraw my gaze from 
the novel which I was not reading, and to observe 
furtively these objects until she had in some way 
disposed of them. 


J] HILFE I was so engaged, with I do not know 

/¥/ what expression on my face, I was startled 

to find the maid observing me with a pecul- 
iar look, by means of,a little mirror on the wall. Her 
look reflected in this mirror was, even if I could 
not translate it, the first definite one I had ever dis- 
covered in her. Suddenly she seemed, just by pos- 
sessing the ability of definite expression, to grow in 
importance, to become significant. Instead of an 
automaton, she appeared all at once to be a secret 
observer, possessing an intelligence hitherto care- 
fully hidden. I began to be curious about her esti- 
mates of the things which every day were thrust 
carelessly within her notice. Urged partly by embar- 
rassment at the discovery of this servant’s stealthy 
scrutiny of me, and partly by curiosity, I asked her, 
to say something, my first personal question: 

“How long have you been with madame?” 

“Ten years, sir,” she said quietly, and without 
hesitation continued on her way to the other room, 
calmly rolling together two long, gray silk stockings 
which she had picked up from the floor. 

[ stared after her, astonished and disturbed. I had 
a peculiar anxiety to call her back, and yet was afraid 
Before I had known her mistress, this maid 
had served her for years in exactly her present capac- 
ity. Where I knew the history of those foregoing 
years only by vague hearsay, by suggestion, by im- 
agination, this discreet servant could recall them in 
complete detail. A freezing jealousy of the past 
seized me and turned me cold. I got up and stood 
staring toward the other room. I felt really terri- 
fied, as though the most distressing revelations were 
there, and something was urging me 
against all reason to expose them. With all my judg- 
ment. I fought a malignant desire to call the maid 
back. I listened acutely to every movement in the 
other room; rustlings, an occasional step, the clink 
of silver articles, finally the soft closing of a door. 
Silence followed, and I felt that I had been saved 
from something terrible. In a state of reaction I 
turned to the table and hunted for a cigarette. Half 
under a pile of books I found the cigarette-case, the 
match-ease, and the ash-tray; and in the ash-tray 
was a long, pale ash, neatly broken off, half the 
length of a cigar. 
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I remember taking up the ash-tray, sitting down 
with it, and staring at the cigar ash without appre- 
ciation, as though it had no especial significance. 
Then I felt growing very gradually a remarkable 
sensation of numbness, until I lost completely all 
feeling of contact with the chair I was in, the floor 
my feet rested on, and the tray I held in my hand. 
I seemed to have no sense left except sight; and my 
sight was curiously affected, for the light seemed 
drawn out from every part of the room beyond my 
gaze, so that in the midst of a blur I saw nothing 
distinctly but this ash-tray, my thumb pressed across 
its edge, and the cigar ash on it. 


RESENTLY, while this sensation of numbness 
was passing, I looked around the boudoir, iden- 
tifying its details, convincing myself that it 

had not in these few minutes become another place. 
I put the ash-tray carefully on the table and ar- 
ranged the books over it exactly as they had been 
before. Then I got up, moving as stealthily as 
though I were afraid of being heard, and began to 
step about the room, scrutinizing everything, sus- 
pecting everything. I do not believe that I had, in 
that real crisis, a particle of the terror, the sicken- 
ing agitation which my imagination, groundlessly 
aroused, had in the past frequently made me suffer 
for nothing. My emotions of the heart, as they are 
called, seemed rather to be still numb. I can recall 
only a feeling of extreme slyness, as though I had 
been confronted suddenly with conditions of deadly 
menace to me which I was now going craftily to 
overpower. 

I approached her writing-desk, and, after contem- 
plating it for some time, tried to open the lid, but it 
was locked. Gripping the top with both hands, J 
jerked it suddenly; it split, the lock gave way, and 
the cover gaped open. I drew up her little writing- 
chair and sat down calmly before the broken desk. 

I began, methodically, to investigate its contents. 
There were some photographs of a place in the coun- 
try that she had expressed a wish to possess; I re- 
membered perfectly how, speaking of it once, she 
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lad said: “Roses and silence everywhere—a little 
silent prison of roses, with love in it.” I was amazed 
now, as I put these photographs aside, to feel myself 
smiling, in some way, at those words. I found lit- 
tered about in the desk countless scraps of cloth, a 
painted box of sweets, some seals and sachets, a let- 
ter begun by her, a bundle of letters received. I took 
up the letter begun. It was a love letter, typical of 
her; I would have thought it was to me, but it com- 
menced with a term of endearment which we had 
never had in common. I whispered this name sev- 
eral times, weighing its quality judicially, before 
I broke the string around the bundle of letters. 
There were some fifty of them, perhaps, all in the 
same writing. I examined the postmarks. They 
had begun to come about a year before, and the last 
one had been received the same week of my return. 
I read the first one, stopping after each sentence to 
consider it, and the last one in the same way. In 
the last one was an almost petulant reference to 
an expected return, undoubtedly mine. The letters 
both had decidedly a young quality, but they were 
very well written, better written than any of mine 
had been. In one of them was a sentimental frag- 
ment from Ovid, in the Latin. I felt myself smil- 
ing again, as I read this, and actually was able 
to consider with amusement how inevitably it must 
have been wasted. 


INALLY I put everything back in order and 
fitted the top of the desk so that its injuries 
would escape casual notice. I put the chair 

just in its place and stood for a moment looking 
about the room, which seemed changed almost com- 
pletely—a place I hardly knew. I still could not 
find the slightest emotion; I began to believe that it 
had all been killed in that first moment of discovery. 
After observing everything carefully, to make sure 
that I had concealed all evidences of my search, I 
went quietly out of the boudoir and downstairs. In 
the hall I told the man that I had decided not to 
wait, but to return later. I went out into the street 
and began walking, without seeing where I was going. 


~The Story of a Ste 


Difficulties and Hardships Met by a Girl Trying 


UDDENLY I found myself confronted by the 
necessity of going to work. I was no longer 
wanted at the home of the elderly relative 
where I had been visiting indefinitely, and ] 

was quick to take the hint. I had no other place 
to go, and I had never earned a dollar in my life. 
I was also absurdly, foolishly young, and my only 
knowledge of the world was that derived from certain 
old-fashioned novels which I had read. In these 
books true worth was ever triumphant and wicked- 
ness adequately punished. I was to learn. 

From the elderly relative I borrowed two dollars 
and went to the nearest city. I had a dollar left 
when I arrived, and I immediately sought the oftice 
of a woman that I knew—a stenographer in a big 
office building. She kindly agreed to help me get 
something to do, and in the afternoon she went out 
with me and showed me about. My appearance was 
not exactly prepossessing, and with the sensitive- 
ness of youth I felt this keenly. Therefore I bore 
myself awkwardly. Wherever we went I was con- 
scious of my outgrown sleeves, and as the day ad- 
vanced the ugliness of my red wrists became a sort 
of obsession, like D’Annunzio’s “Man Who Watched 
His Thumbs Grow.” 


The First Experiences 


TE WENT to a number of places where they 
W had advertised for girls or where girls were 
employed. Nobody wanted me. I had no 
“business experience.” How I learned to hate that 
phrase! I was forced to admit that my handwriting 
was not very good. I looked dowdy, young, and 
countrified. A few men kindly advised me to “take 
a business course.” I knew instinctively that my 
friend was tired of both me and my quest. She 
suggested that I make an application at the City 
Hospital Training School for Nurses. I grasped 
the idea eagerly, and went to the hospital. The 
head nurse told me to send in a written application, 
and gave me a blank and some literature pertaining 


to the profession. After some trouble I succeeded 


in finding my stenographer friend’s address. She 
was a middle-aged widow, who did light house 


keeping in a dingy room just off the Italian quai 
ter. She invited me to stay the night, and added, 
so there could be no misunderstanding regarding 
expenses ¢ 

“Of course you are perfectly welcome to remain 
here for several days if you wish. I will show you 
where you can get your meals, so they won’t cost 
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you much, and you can go out and look around for 
yourself.” I posted my application to the training 
school that night, and that was the last I ever heard of 
it. At the end of four days my dollar was gone and | 
had not the courage to tell Mrs. Burton of this fact. 
I began to feel desperate, especially when she asked 
me why I did not try to get a place as waitress at 
one of the restaurants. In after years, when I had 
grown to a certain extent hardened, I might have 
laughingly accepted this avenue of escape and “laid 
low” until something better turned up; but then I 
felt that I would rather have died than to have had 
the Arlington people coming to the city and eating 
where J was a waitress. I pictured them descending 
in droves, and all scrambling wildly up to the table 
where I served. 

The wind was tempered to the shorn lamb at last, 








Six dollars a week 


not go very far 


Y I 


,.HENEVER, now, I attempt to analyze the 
/\/ thoughts with which I began that walk, I 


conclude that I could hardly have had any; 
that my motions were automatic and that my mind, 
if it acted at all, was surely occupied in a way of 
which I was searcely conscious. However, I can 
remember some odd little details of my conduct. It 
must have been raining, though I did not then notice 
it; for occasionally, even now. when I consider the 
effect of street lights, surrounded by foggy nimbuses 
and shining with deep reflections on wet pavements, 
that evening is recalled to me. I know that my ap- 
pearance must have been unusual, for the faces of 
pedestrians, some of which I found curiously gro- 
tesque, stared at me in passing. Once a light step 
followed me for a long way, and a voice kept re- 
peating patiently: “If you please, sir . . . just a mo- 
ment, sir. ” T remember that once, without any 
realization of the absurdity of it, I stood for a time 
looking into a pastry-cook’s bright window, examin- 
ing and contrasting with grave attention all the vari- 
ous sorts of edibles there. Later, my wandering 
brought me into a tangle of carriages before a great 
house brilliantly illuminated, where evidently a ball 
was in progress. The big doors were open, disclosing 
behind a clump of footmen in white stockings a 
white stone staircase on which was laid a crimson 
carpet. Without the slightest curiosity, but mechan- 
ically, in my evening dress, I joined a little, shabby 
group in the gutter, staring at the guests as they 
alighted from their carriages. 

I began to be interested in the women who stepped 
out of the carriage doors. They were exquisitely 
prepared for the ball, with all their charms of hair 
and skin perfected for the evening, with the long, 
pale cloaks which they drew after them, hiding, I 
could imagine, what carefully planned allurements. 
They all appeared then, as I watched them, to have 
under their beauty a dangerous, menacing peculiar- 
ity; their supple elegance vividly recalled to me the 
sinister grace of panthers and leopards. I seemed in 
that moment to get a distorted, distressing concep- 
tion of beautiful women, in whom suddenly I could 

(Continued on page 30) 


nographer 


to Make Her Way 


for quite by accident I met a distant cousin, of whom 
I had not even thought, and I boldly asked him if he 
knew where I could get work in an office. This was 
somewhat vague, but, fortuitously, his index clerk 
had been dismissed that morning, and he offered me 
her place at the munificent salary of six dollars a 
week. 

I trod on air as I sped away to tell Mrs. Burton 
and to ask her for the loan of a dollar until Saturday, 
already trading on my future. She gladly loaned 
the dollar and gave me some advice as to various 
economies which would help me along. 

I went to work the next morning, and I know for 


the first few weeks I was not worth my salt. I had 
never done clerical work before, and I found it 
dreadfully hard. Even after I thoroughly under- 


stood the details of indexing, folding cireulars, 
addressing envelopes, and all the endless drudgery 
of my position, I was stupidly tired when night 
came. 

I soon found six dollars would not go very far, 
and the food I purchased was not always of the best. 
[ roomed three miles and a half from my office be- 
cause I could get a room cheaper out there, with a gas 
stove for cooking, and because the air was fresher 
and purer, and also because, country girl that I was, 
I did indeed enjoy the car-ride to and from work. 


A Pair of New Shoes 
| AROSE at five, clumsily prepared my breakfast, 


and if the weather was good walked to work. As 

the office was dark and ill-ventilated, this walk 
was, in a measure, my salvation. But my shoes soon 
wore out and so did my dress. I had to buy a wrap, 
which I did, but it was so horribly cheap that I was 
miserable in it all the time. I had not much judg- 
ment about spending money, and to my surprise I 
was forever needing something to wear. Besides 
room rent, washing, and carfare, I had to buy 
groceries, and I could get nothing ahead, no matter 
how hard I tried. I must have gloves, which the car- 
straps wore out in a few weeks; my wore 
through the soles and my dress wore through the 
elbows. I did not know what to do, but at last one 
Saturday, in sheer desperation, after I had run a 
splinter into my foot through my soleless shoe, I 
bought me another pair, and paid four dollars for 
them. This left me two for the coming week, but I 
was so pleased with my new shoes that I felt willing 
to go hungry, and I did. I gave my landlady a dol- 
lar, did my washing in the bathroom, and with the 
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“I paused at a florist’s window to admire a cluster of roses’ 


other dollar, by going very hungry indeed and walk- 
ing to and from work every day, I eked out the 
following week. This venture opened my eyes to 
great possibilities, and the second week following | 
did the same thing again, only this time it was a 
ready-made waist, a hat, and a pair of gloves. Then 
the piper had to be paid, and after long walks and 
hunger a cold struck me and I was laid up with 
la grippe for a week. I saw it did not pay to garb 
myself at the expense of my stomach. But I simply 
eould not get along. If I ate enough I went bare- 
footed, and if I wore good shoes for a few weeks it 
was a foregone conclusion that I was hungry all the 
time. 

At times I was bitterly, miserably lonely. In the 
office acquaintances were discouraged. The head 
stenographer, who fairly reveled in the authority al- 
lowed her, had early informed me that the manager 
(my distant kinsman) was greatly displeased if any 
of the girls employed there became friendly with 
the clerks. I profited by the hint and was friendly to 
nobody save the chief clerk, a pompous, baldheaded, 
little man who was cordially hated by the office, but 
who proved himself useful to me in the allotting of 
work as well as the occasional advance of a dollar 
or so when I had overspent my salary. During the 
winter he had my desk moved so that it faced his. 
and he asked that I be made his clerk for the rating 
of credits. 

But looming large above all considerations of use 
fulness or knowledge of the business was the terrible 
It became a nightmare to me. 
f the whole thing never ini- 


question of how to live. 
The social injustice ( 

pressed me at all. I felt myself a small part 
of a great scheme where the weakest must go to 
the wall, and supposed that if I went to the wall it 
would be because the sticking qualities of my make- 
up were not strong enough to stand. Out of this 
idea was born a fierce determination to stay at any 
cost, and to wrench from unkind circumstances the 
right to live. I blamed no one nor any system for my 
plight—nature was concerned with the type alone, the 
single life was unimportant. These were my formu- 
lated thoughts, this my equipment for the battle. 


I was not really worth more than six dollars a 
week, as wages went, and I[ knew this as well as any 
body. As I was situated, it was not possible for m« 


to go to night school and learn something else where 
by my earning capacity would be enlarged, but | 
often thought that if I could only learn shorthand 
and typewriting the way of life would lie smooth 
and clear ahead of me 


“A Kind Friend” 
T WAS about this time that I met a Man. Not 


an every-day, ordinary man such as I might 

have been supposed to meet clerk or a sales 
man for the firm. for instance—but " e Mar 
such as I had seen in plays and ki 1 novel 
many, many times He was fascinating iltured 
in a high degree, very rich indeed (1 irned 
this through my association with Bradstreet ) 
and a member of a certain city club, the nam 
of which to me meant fame Just why he fancied 
me I never did know. I was young, presumably in 
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nocent, and alone—perhaps these were my qualifica- 
tions. He was a customer of the firm. 

It was not difficult for him to surmise to a certain 
extent the condition of my affairs, and he was not 
slow to turn this knowledge to his own account. He 
was most kind, and it was with real delicacy that 
he insisted on aeting as my friend and relieving 
me of some of my burden. But the idea of placing 
myself under an obligation to any one, man or 
woman, was abhorrent, and, besides, I had an innate, 
indescribable feeling that in this case especially I 
would be doing a foolish thing. I thanked him most 
gratefully, but firmly refused to “borrow” anything 
from him. He was very persistent, however, and I 
liked him—better than any man I had ever known, 
although, of course, I hadn’t known many. He 
would call me to the telephone every little while; 
he would write me beautiful letters when he went 
abroad, and upon several occasions he waited for me 
in the winter dusk and walked home with me. He 
flattered my vanity in many ways. Sometimes he 
would talk to me without mentioning my affairs at 
all, and then I liked him best; but again he would 
urge me to accept his help and even laugh at my 
supposed economies. Once he laughed at the way I 
was dressed, hoping, no doubt, to wound me, but this 
onee I turned on him in such savage anger, telling 
him to stay away from me if he didn’t like my ap- 
pearance, that he saw his mistake. He even shamed 
me by asking why I would not accept his assistance. 
“Are you afraid,” he said, ‘that I will ask of you 
something in return?” I had not formulated such a 
thought, but my face burned furiously as I vehe- 
mently assured him that I had no such mean idea. 


One Afternoon in Spring 


ND so I continued for some time. ] suppose 
there are thousands of girls in the cities living 
just such a life. They live it for years some- 

times, and then, when the moment arrives, perhaps 
they deliberately choose a short career and a merry 
one, and go down into the streets to die. Who is to 
blame? I asked myself this question wearily and 
found no answer. 

One day I had but five cents. and started for a 
nearby bakery where I had seen a sign saying rolls 
and coffee might be had within for only five cents. 
[ paused at the window of a florist to admire a great 
cluster of yellow roses within. 1 went in and bought 
a Maréchal Neil bud and pinned it to my rusty 
waist, and went back to the office without my coffee 
and rolls. The fragrance throughout that afternoon 
brought to me a happiness such as I had not known 
for many months. It gave to me visions of beauty 
sadly at variance with the dingy old office and the 
shabby, ugly people. After that I did this whenever 
I had the five cents. 

But this existence was wearing me out, although 
I did not know it. <A strange listlessness at times 
came over me, and [| began to lose interest in 
things. There was a faint promise of spring in the 
smoky air, and the days were growing longer. We 
afternoons, and I seized 
One afternoon in 


now had our Saturday 
this opportunity for long strolls. 
March, when I had eaten nothing since breakfast 
and when I had walked a long distance, suddenly 
everything grew black before my eyes, and I fainted 
on the street. I had read the words so often, “every- 
thing grew black before her eyes,” and thought it a 
high-flown way of sayinz a person could no longer 
see, but this was literally true. I glanced up and 
saw the Pursuing Man coming toward me, and he 
instantly became a pertectly black man, then all the 
people around me were black. THe had been waiting 
for me, not knowing of my half-holiday, and when I 
was revived in a nearby drug-store he called a cab 
and took me home. He said little as we were driven 
along, but when he left me at my door he asked 
if I was not about ready to quit being so foolish 
I was, but I had not as vet determined upon thy 
exact method of quitting 
} 


As a last resort I laid my case before my emplovet1 


and asked him what I should do. I also asked him 
if he did not think me worth more than six dollars. 
He agreed that I was. In fact, he said, the chief 
clerk had mentioned me for promotion, and he 
thought, if I continued faithful until the close of 
the fiscal year, which would be in August, that he 
might be able to pay me eight or even ten dollars. | 
was now doing a much higher grade of work. My 
heart bounded with hope at his words, yet I told 
him briefly that I simply could not go on living on 
six dollars a week. He listened patiently, whirled 
half-way about in his swivel-chair. Then he smiled 
faintly and shook his head. “I am afraid,” he said, 
“that you do not understand the value of money. 
You ought to be able to live nicely on six dollars a 
week. Why, twenty years ago, when I first went to 
work, I only got three, yet here I am, and I don’t 
owe a cent. 

“Why, only the other day,” he went on, glancing 
at the letters in his hands, “I saw you wearing a 
hot-house flower at your desk. You can’t afford such 
things. I am interested in your welfare and want 
you to succeed.” 

The close of the fiscal year (oh, golden phrase ot 
promise!) was not far away, and I determined to 
hang on like grim death until that happy time. 
Thereafter I worked in a sort of stupor, as I suppose 
men do in forced runs or toward the close of six- 
day bicycle races. The weather was insufferably hot, 
the oftice poorly ventilated, but I kept up by sheer 
foree of will. 

One evening I left the office about seven o’clock 
and started to walk home. I had eaten nothing 
since the previous night, but I felt strangely light, as 
though treading on air. I was idly noting the tired 
men and women sitting at their doors, when. sud- 
denly I heard music. I had never heard such a 
quality of sound before, yet when I paused and tried 
to pick up the harmony, as it were, in my brain, it 
ceased; but immediately began when I moved again. 
| was too tired to think, so 1 walked slowly along 
the darkening street until I came to a public drink- 
ing-place and took a drink of water. This seemed 
to clear my mind somewhat, and I suddenly realized 
that the musie I had been listening to was all in my 
imagination. I was too tired to feel greatly shocked, 
and it was not until I had swallowed my boiled pota- 
toes that I asked myself languidly if I were losing 
my mind. 

The next day (as though the devil had informed 
him of my predicament) my Kind Friend telephoned 
and asked me to go to dinner with him. I really 
did not see any reason for refusing, so I went, and 
we dined deliciously at a lovely rural place on the 
outskirts of the city, and I laughed several hearty 
laughs—I who had laughed but seldom in many 
months—and he never once mentioned my situation, 
and put me courteously on a street-car when dinner 
was over and sent me home. 


A Shattered Hope 


rYNUE fiseal year ended at the appointed time, but 
| alas for pie-crust promises and innocent he- 

lief—my salary was not raised. On Saturday 

[ presented myself again before the manager, and he 
curtly informed me that such had been his intention, 
but that an order recently issued by the head office 

















| went straight to my room and sat down to think—it was the parting of the ways” 
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advising the curtailment of all office expenses had 
put this entirely out of the question, for the present 
at least. “In fact,” he added, “you may consider 
yourself fortunate in being allowed your position. 
A number of the clerks will be dismissed, and the 
office force greatly reduced until business picks up 
again.” 

Simply stunned, I left him without a word. I wan- 
dered blindly through the dim coolness of the ware- 
house out into the sickening sunlight. Crossing an 
alley next to the building, I was struck by a damp 
breeze, heavy with the odor of stale beer, and through 
all the years that have passed since then I never 
smell stale beer without instantly recalling that day. 
I hated the sight of every human being; I hated 
the sunlight; I inwardly cursed the hour that I was 
born; I felt that I wanted—nay, intended—to die! 

Within my shabby little purse there were just 
three silver dollars, for I had drawn three ahead the 
previous week. Utterly careless of what became of 
me, I yet was young enough to realize that it was 
noon and I had had nothing to eat. I remembered 
a negro woman I had once heard of down in Ken- 
tucky who was sentenced to be hanged. She had 


‘quickly. 
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offered her body for the dissecting table in return 
for all the ginger cake and cider she could consume 
before her execution. There must have been a 
connection between my thoughts and my inten- 
tion, for directly I strode boldly into a big hotel 
dining-room and ordered and ate. When | walked 
out the sunlight lay pleasantly along the city 
street, and I didn’t hate anybody. But my three 
dollars were almost gone. 


The Decision 


WENT straight to my room and sat down to 
| think. It was the parting of the ways. I knew 

that I could not continue the life I had lived. I 
was getting gradually weaker, and I could either go 
on with death trotting along behind me all the time 
or I could disconnect my gas-stove and die then, and 
The latter idea appealed to me strongly 
as I viewed it from various standpoints. I did not 
then feel, nor do I now, that there would be any- 
thing cowardly in such a course. Society had never 
done anything for me, and I felt no obligation 
toward society. Rather, I felt a fierce anger that 
society had defeated me in the fight, and with this 
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anger another alternative presented itself. Why not 
accept the offer of my Obliging Friend, beat him at 
his own game (for I doubted not he had a game), 
and thus snatch from the world, with worldly means, 
the Right to Live? I turned the matter over in my 
mind—sometimes favoring the easy method of dis- 
connecting the pipe, and again as my fighting blood 
came uppermost, deciding on the harder course. At 
last I put on my hat and, going to the nearest drug- 
store, telephoned to his club half an hour later. He 
came eagerly out to the house. 

Though still unxious to do all he could for me, 
singularly enough, he wanted to lend me only suffi- 
cient money to carry me through the month. I was 
firm. Either he would advance me a sum requisite 
to put me through a stenographic course and pay 
my living expenses, or I would take nothing. In 
the end he did so. Horribly I hated to accept it of 
him, but I saw no other course. I did not return to 
the office again. 

And the day of reckoning? Oh, yes, that came 
soon enough all right, and thereafter he was no 
longer my Kind Friend. But that does not prop- 
erly belong to this story! 
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GREAT work 
of literature 
has given 
birth to the 

most unique Easter 
hat of 1910. The 
lyrie lines of “Chan- 
tecler” may bring M. 
Rostand no greater 
fame than _ the 
“Chantecler hat.’’ 
Until the drama is 
produced on_ this 
side of the water, 
American woman 
has no other means 
of paying tribute to 
the world-acclaimed 
work of the world- 
renowned poet than by bearing aloft upon her Nea- 
politan braid an outspread barnyard king. Her con- 
science is clear; the feathers of domestic fowls glued 
to a buckram foundation form the cock. 

But it is another matter with the large quills used 
in tailored hats. While some of these come from 
domestic fowls, many are taken from birds shot for 
the purpose of obtaining these quills. It was for 
this offense that the Japanese poachers were recently 
taken in the Hawaiian Islands. They had killed 
259,000 birds, cutting off the wings and throwing 
away the bodies. From these wings thousands of fine 
quills were pulled. A milliner said the other day: 
“Every time a customer orders a feather that was 
cruelly obtained it hurts me, but I can’t afford to 
refuse the order. If I had the courage of my con- 
victions I’d start a shop along humane lines and 
advertise the fact.” In view of the growing popu- 
larity of “humane lines,” it appears that there might 
be financial as well as moral profit in such a shop. 














The Chantecler Hat —the most 
unique of Easter styles in 1910 


(THE ideal of Japanese womanhood, according to 

Jaron Kikuchi, was fulfilled in the wife of a 
prince who threw herself into the water in the midst 
of a terrible storm as a sacrifice to the storm god, 
that her husband might cross the water in safety. 
In a recent lecture on the Japanese woman, the 
Baron, who is president of the Imperial University 
of Japan, stated that she finds true content in the 
exercise of self-sacrifice and self-control, and in the 
honor accorded her by husband and sons. The new 
civil code, about fifteen years old, permits her to 
hold individual property. A married woman may 
enter into business with the consent of her husband; 
also make contracts; and she is entitled to the prop 
erty which was hers at the time of the marriage. 
Nearly all the prose classics of Japan were written 
by women of the imperial household, and one of the 
six greatest poets was a woman. Some women have 
taken a prominent part in the administrative affairs 
of the government. 


(THE shirt-waist makers’ strike—which, by the 

way, has become famous among English suffra- 
gists under the name of “The American Blouse- 
makers’ Strike”—is counted by the strikers to have 
been on the whole a victory. In New York there 
are three hundred and twelve shops which have set- 
tled entirely according to the terms of the union, 
being “closed.” Twenty settled with various com- 
promises. The Woman’s Trade Union League in- 
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tends to advertise the waists of those shops whose 
terms were the most satisfactory. 


\ ADAME CURIE, continuing the work which 
4 she and her husband began together, the search 
for radioactive substances, has brought before the 
world a knowledge of polonium. It is an element 
whose existence has been hardly more than guessed 
at heretofore. 


HOUSEKEEPING experiment station is the 
unique institution conducted by Mr. Charles 
Barnard and his wife in Darien, Connecticut. Every 
labor-saving device for household use put upon the 
market is tested in their home, for, Mr. Barnard 
argues, the small home rather than the large labora- 
tory is the practical test of all such devices, from a 
pineapple elip to a washing machine. A close record 
of time and cost is kept, and the results of the experi- 
ments are set forth in bulletins and in lectures which 
Mr. Barnard gives at domestic science colleges all 
over the country. Denatured alcohol, he believes, 
will make cooking lessons possible in country schools 
where the absence of gas has prohibited individual 
cooking stoves. The Barnard family dinner is cooked 
in the same dishes in which it is to be served, for 
the experiment station has made a study of saving 
dish-washing. Mrs. Barnard was condemned by her 
neighbors as a neglectful housekeeper until it was 
diseovered that she left her supper in the fireless 
cooker while she spent the afternoon in calling, and 
returned to take the meal out, ready for serving. 


‘Tuat a time-honored type of womanhood is not 

dead in America is witnessed by the fact that 
seventy-year-old Mrs. Wyman of Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, recently made seventy-two pies in a fore- 
noon. They were pies of ancient and noble lineage, 
such as apple, blueberry, custard, and squash. That 
American manhood still does homage to this type of 
womanhood is witnessed by the fact that when the 
hired hands left the dinner-table seventy-two bare 
pie plates remained. 


M ISS BELLE KINNEY of Nashville is begin- 
4 ning work on her “Monument to the Women 
of the Confederacy,” for which she was awarded the 
contract by a committee composed of representatives 
from the various Southern States. There were eighty 
competitors. The design is to be used in every 
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The Cincinnati Woman's Club-House, dedicated February 7 








Southern capital ex- 
cept that of South 
Carolina, each monu- 
ment to cost $10,000. 
Miss Kinney is 
twenty - three years 
old and has been a 
sculptress from the 
time when, at nine 
years, she molded in 
mud the peculiarly 
hooked nose of one 
of her little play- 
mates. The result 
was so_ successful 
that she made’a life- 
long enemy of the 
playmate. 

The exhibition of 
the American Woman’s Art Association in Paris 
ranked high this year. <A portrait of Mrs. Clifford 
Lippman, by Anne Goldthwaite; the interior of the 
Casino at Montmartre, by Maud Hunt Squire; a 
figure canvas, “Vanity,” by Mildred Copeland; and 
the portraits “Antoinette” and “Jeanne,” by Alice Me- 
Clure, were among the most interesting works shown. 














Miss Belle Kinney, sculptress of the 
monument to Confederate women 


[TE Cincinnati Woman’s Club-House was dedi- 

eated February 7. It was built by a woman’s 
company at a cost of sixty thousand dollars raised 
by subscriptions to stock and donations from 
women. It has two auditoriums, one seating 450, 
and these are available for rental; the rest of the 
building, including offices, tea-room, and library, is 
for the use of members only. 

3rooklyn club-women have announced their plan 
for a club-house to cost $100,000. The entire matter 
is to be financed and managed by women. Hitherto 
it has been customary for the various clubs to meet 
in members’ homes. 

The Anti-Smoke Committee of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club expects to make its city the cleanest 
in the world before its crusade is over. It advocates 
the use of coke. It is working for a law compelling 
railroads to electrify within city limits; Mrs. John 
Sherwood states that not a blade of grass or a flower 
will grow in the heart of the city on account of rail- 
road smoke. 

New York City club-women are raising a perma- 
nent fund for the aid of other club-women in distress. 

“The Woman’s Missouri Development Association” 
is an outgrowth of the back-to-the-farm movement. 
It is auxiliary to the State Immigration Commis- 
sion and is working toward the opening of new lands 
and the revival of idle farms. The association is 
making an especial attempt to solve the problems 
that confront the farmer’s wife. 


if EALTH lectures especially adapted to woman 

on such subjects as her nerves, her rest and 
exercise, the care of her children, are being given 
under the joint auspices of the New York Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and the Medical Society of 
the County of New York. “Bad meat kills hun- 
dreds, bad water thousands, bad air hundreds of 
thousands,” is the statement of health officer Evans 
of Chicago. The Kansas State law prohibiting the 
use of public drinking cups is attracting attention 
to their danger. Many educators are trying to have 
them abolished from schools. The Bureau of Chem- 
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istry reports, that more than one hundred of 
the “soft drinks” sold at soda fountains proved, 


upon examination, to contain caffein and, more 
than fifty, cocain. The American Association of 
Medical Milk Commissions has been organized 


to endeavor to induce dairymen to conform to 
hygienic rules concerning the care of their stock 
and the milk. 


DECREE of the Minister of Labor of France 

prohibits night work by seamstresses and other 
working girls after June 30. In some dressmaking 
establishments they work until eleven o’clock, and 
during the rush season of American patronage the 
girls work all night in four-hour shifts. 


‘ policema’am is now to be reckoned with. 

Kansas City has a woman in police uniform in 
one of its theaters, and the experiment has proved 
successful. Miss Lillian Doran was formerly a 
school-teacher in Iowa; ag success in managing 
unruly boys led eventually to her appointment as 
special policeman of 
the Century Theater. 
During a fire in an 
adjoining building 
she cleared the house 
in a manner so or- 
derly and thorough, 
afterward stopping 
traffic in the street 
to give the fire appa- 
ratus room, that the 
city authorities be- 
stowed upon her a 
police officer’s com- 
mission. 

Mayor Shank of 
Indianapolis has a 
plan to place police- 
women on beats in 

















Lillian Doran, a commissioned 
police officer of Kansas City 
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the shopping quarter of his city to clear the 
streets of objectionable characters. 

Stoekholm has a corps of policewomen 
who deal with those of their own sex found 
drunk and disorderly. Their uniform con- 
sists of a blue tunic, helmet, and top-boots; 
they carry no weapon. 


W ITEN a correspondence school is offer- 

ing courses of instruction in one hun- 
dred and thirty non-professional occupations 
for women, there seems no excuse left any 
of us for retrimming last year’s hat. Now 
that women have undertaken the tasks of 
assayer, bank teller, passenger agent, sheriff, 
and embalmer, they have little cause for 
complaint on the ground of being excluded 
from bread-winning. 














[® MR. JAMES H. COUSINS of Eng- 
land should come to be held up as a 
model by the suffragette, he will have him- 
self to thank for any unpopularity he may 
achieve among husbands. He has published a son- 
net entitled “A Home-Coming” and dedicated “To 
my wife, on her return from a period of active serv- 
ice with the militant suffragists.” ‘Hush! drums, 
eestatic drums; say, who is she that in the midst 
majestically comes? ... my life’s exalted queen,” 
are among Mr. Cousins’s rapturous phrases. 


A® STYLISH and becoming pompadour, surmount- 
ing much learning, is shown in the agreeable 
picture of the new Queen of the Belgians. She is a 
woman in her early thirties, the mother of two boys 
and a girl. She was Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria 
before her marriage to Albert, now King of Belgium. 
She inherited her father’s scientific turn of mind, 
and she holds the degree of M.D. from the University 
of Leipsie. The Queen is famous for her charities, 
her charm, her knowledge, and her excellent dressing. 


Negro and Indian Girls Learning the Arts of the Home 


At the Hampton Institute they are instructed in general 
housework, 


sewing, dairying, nursing, and gardening 

A plump and dimpled baby, who safeguards the 
independence of a nation, is the ‘little Crown Princess 
of Holland. As Elizabeth in Belgium, so Wilhelmina 
in Holland is beloved of her people, and her daugh- 
ter is their idol, for upon the continuance of the 
royal line their future depends. 
“QUNSHINE SHANTY” was the first home of 
the Berry school for mountain whites in Geor- 
gia, founded by Martha Berry. It has now com- 
pleted its endowment fund of $100,000. There are 
already many schools in the South for these people, 
who are the descendants of sturdy Scotch-Irish 
stock, and many Northern women are now at work 
helping to raise funds to carry these on and to found 
new ones. Mrs. Martha Gielow asked one hundred 
members of the Colony Club of New York to give 
up their Easter hats for the cause. 
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A Book About Central America 
R. FREDERICK PALMER is very 


frank in his new book, “Central Amer- 

ica and Its Problems.” Ile quotes the 

opinions of foreigners in Central Amer- 
ica—that we are going down there when it pays us, 
not before, and. then when we do go it will not be 
wisely, but with a harsh hand, suddenly, when we 
are angry. “We are facing a problem,” thinks Mr. 
Palmer, “which we can not escape. Shall it be 
solved in a moment of violence when we become 
exasperated? If the average American could be 
transported in spirit to Central America I fear we 
should have drastic action at once. He would de- 
mand immediate occupation of the whole country in 
the name of humanity. For the last five years 
occupation has been warranted in at least two of 
the republics. Shall we hesitate to do in Central 
America what we have done in Cuba; to give these 
people a chance for a fair start, which they have 
never had? Shall we accept the responsibility which 
our continual intervention has acknowledged ¢” 

Easier said than done, no doubt, but at least one 
suggestion seems eminently practicable—to build 
and -own legation buildings in Central American 
capitals, where our influence and position make our 
representative the leading man of the foreign com- 
munity. Through our Ministers, then, Mr. Palmer be- 
lieves we “could demand the limitation of armies to 
numbers in keeping, at least, with our own standing 
force, the end of the execution of political suspects 
and the confiscation of property; the reorganization 
of national credit with the guaranteed payment of 
interest on a compromise amount of the old loans and 
the establishment of personal freedom and the right 
of trial.” 

In a chapter on moral conditions, Mr. Palmer 
speaks of the lack of missionaries in Centra] Amer- 
ica. “There is not a single Methodist worker in 
Central America. There was not even one Prot- 
estant worker of any sort except ar Belize, Honduras, 
until 1882,” when the Presbyterian Board started 
mission which “still continues half-hearted 
fashion in strange contrast to the enormous field.” 
The American Bible Society has also shown some 
interest, but in comparison with missionary labors 
in the Orient comparatively little is done. 


‘The truth is,” says Mr. Palmer, “Central Amer- 
ica is the bad lands. The lone missionary finds him 
self disheartened by political conditions. <A protest 


‘made trouble’ in a 


in China had effect, but if he 
Central 
singled out for secret punishment under pres 


American country his converts would be 
? 
dents 
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who have enjoyed an immunity from diplomatic 
pressure which would seem idyllic to the Sultan of 
Turkey.” 

Mr. Palmer’s pilgrimage took him through all the 
Central American republics. It was an extremely 
interesting trip through a part of the world natu- 
rally beautiful and destined to have an ecomonic 
importance realized only by a few to-day. Ilis book 
is the only one of its sort covering the whole field 
and it makes very entertaining reading. 


A Champion of New York 


FENWHAT which the world loves in the stories of 
O. Henry is his brisk affirmation of the brother- 
hood of man. It isn’t that he is clever. Half 

the young men writing to-day are clever. But it is 
that his cleverness is untainted by cynicism. He 
loves his shop-girls and ribbon clerks. Only a few 
popular writers since Dickens have had such a knack 
of illuminating obscure lives with a kindly light. 

The mean streets and shabby boarding-house rooms 
and dingy ham-and restaurants are etched with the 
pitiless accuracy of the man who writes with his 
eye on the object, but when he leads on his humble 
humans, pity accompanies the stroke which reveals 
them. The reader is not oppressed as in Gissing 
and Arthur Morrison. 

In this latest book of O. Henry’s—“Options”— 
most of the best of the stories concern New York. 
No lover of the city will feel displeased with his 
interpretation. 

The same devices are here for arresting and hold- 
ing the reader—the breathless beginning, like -a 
diver taking a cut-off. Then follow like a rapid-fire 
gun the bits of dialogue, the descriptive patches, and 
dashes of the author’s philosophy, and finally the 
swift surprise of the climax, with the story finished 
and all things quiet again, while the reader’s ear is 
still deafened or tickled by the unexpected erash 
or the deft side-stepping. 


A Poet of Youth 

rFENHOSE elements in the modern city which 
| many of our educators, evangelists, and “best 

people” have feared and deplored are not hate 
ful in the eyes of Jane Addams. In her book, “The 
Spirit of Youth and the City Streets,” she pene 
trates to the heart of street gangs, embryo thieves, 
and tumultuous girls of the tenements, and reveals 
the thoughts and dreams which are disturbing them. 
She shows the adventurous and dreaming. spirit 
vhich possesses each youth, as he and she come t 
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She tells of the danger to the community and the 
individual when that spirit is thwarted or misdi- 
rected, and the beauty which it can shed, when it is 
led out to expression in art and play and life. 
Crushed and trampled on by the present industrial- 
ism which overworks its children and makes its 
young girls weary, neglected, and therefore unpro- 
vided for by the community as a whole—the spirit 
of play finds crude and vulgar and dangerous ex- 
pression in dance-halls, pool-rooms, and marauding 
gangs. Ilalf-sadly Miss Addams pleads for a wise 
understanding in the hearts of the rulers and the 
educators and the Church. 

How salutary it would be if the modern Prot- 
estant Church, for instance, could hear such a voice 
as this tender plea, and deal in a ministry of joy 
to the young of great cities, in place of, or at least 
in addition to, establishing “missions” and “church 
houses” half a mile to the eastward of their own 
prosperous, untroubled, adult constituency. 





A Very Unusual Novel 

R. STEPHEN FRENCH WHITMAN’S 

novel, ‘“Predestined,” is a subject about 

which one finds it difficult not to talk 
considerable length. - It is not often that an Ameri- 
can author’s first novel suggests comparisons with 
the great realists of France and Russia and plunges 
one at once into the interminable discussion of 
what art and literature and the novelist’s function 
may or may not be. 

Briefly it is the history of a sentimental young 
man—Flaubert’s “L’Education Sentimentale dun 
Jeune Homme” applied to New York. The resem- 
blanee is more than casual. In its poise, its precise 
accuracy, its calculated calm, Mr. Whitman’s style 
often sounds like a translation from the Russian or 
French. We read descriptions of a spring day in 
the country or a summer night done with a fasci- 
nating virtuosity—and exactly the same detachment 
from preconceived enthusiasms that would be _ be- 
stowed on a description of Mr. Hudnut’s perfumery 
Broadway. Life seems to separate itself 
impressions which, recorded 
follow one another in calm 


shop on 
into a series of sense 
with precious accuracy, 
and _ relentless progression. 

The young man becomes a reporter on a New 
York paper and afterward a writer. In addition to 
his fatal facility for seeing the romance or pathos 
of the position in which he happens to be placed, 
he inherits a taste for drink. Women, whom he 
rather than finds need to win, con 
and he drifts from one emotion: 


succumbs to, 
stantly beset him, 
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experience to another to his final dissolution. It 
may be objected that a novelist has no “right” 
to represent so narrow a section of life—to isolate 
an abnormal type and present it without relief. If 
a man writes an article about cannibals, he tells 
you that they are cannibals. If he were to write a 
novel about New York, however, it might seem to 
some scarcely fair to describe Delmonico’s with 
scrupulous accuracy and then calmly and as if it 
were nothing out of the ordinary, picture a com- 
pany of diners at Delmonico’s roasting and eating 
their grandmothers. 

All such questions must be left to other com- 
mentators than those of a weekly newspaper. No 
one familiar with the 
stories written by Mr. 


Collier’s 


found it advisable to print an elaborate analysis of 
what the author had tried to do in “The Master,” 
we opened the book with misgiving—which in our 
own individual case was amply justified. 

There may be readers who find a shadow-picture 
of the Christ, as it appears in these pages, as it has 
appeared in half a dozen instances lately on the 
stage, a helpful supplement to the four Gospels. 
There may also be readers who find enlightenment in 
a tract, somewhat disguised as a story, which teaches 
that war is a great evil. As Dr. Crothers says 
somewhere, half a century ago Boston furnished 
numerous purchasers for a handbook which advised 
the raising of an umbrella when it rained. 
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the General Passenger Agent. <A dollar or two and 
an hour’s leisure will take you anywhere and back, 
inside a book. 


If you’re for the South, for instance, Mr. Lancas- 
ter will whisk you down to the bayou country, with 
its moss-hung trees leaning over the clear brown 
water, and make you free of a Cajan village where 
a girl with big, black, frightened, honest eyes is 
living out her troubles and winning through to 
happiness. 

The story, by the way, is a little masterpiece of 
sustained and always effective simplicity. (“Marie of 
Aready,” by F. Hewes Lancaster. Small, Maynard & 

Company, Boston. $1.25.) 





Whitman for Collier’s will 
need to be urged to read 
his novel. Whatever they 
may think of it they will 
certainly finish it. From 
every point of view it is 
one of the most interest- 
ing pieces of fiction pro- 
duced by an American in 
many years. 


A Western Thoreau 


Oia D. STEW- 
ART, of Chicago, 
would probably re- 
sent the title of Western 
Thoreau—his photograph, 
with half-smoked cigar 
held carelessly in left 
hand, (used in Houghton 


Healer 
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Mifflin Company’s March 
Bulletin, which announces 
“Essays on the Spot” by 
Mr. Stewart) suggests a 
University of Wisconsin O! 
football tackle and shot- 
putter just breaking 
training. Perhaps he’d be 
better pleased at being 
called a story-teller—one 
of the real kind, member 
in high standing of the 
tribe that bred Mark 
Twain. This reviewer 
cherishes as precious 
Stewart’s “The Fugitive 
Blacksmith,” a vivid 
tramp-tale of the Missis- 
sippi and the nearer 
Southwest. Perhaps he’s 
a poet—his verse finds 
room in almost inaccessi- 
ble places. Newspaper 
men know that Stewart 
is a seasoned humorous 
paragrapher. 

Of this there is no 
doubt: the man who can 
write essays like “Chicago 
Spiders,” “The Story of 
Bully,”* and “On a Mo- 
raine” is a real philoso- 
pher. Close observation, 
illustration from the soil 
as accurate and racy and 
true to a region as any- 
thing in “Walden,” humor, 
sympathy, and a reverence 
for the music of strong 
Anglo-Saxon—well, there’s 
reason enough for calling 
him our Western Thoreau. 

Jesides these three 
essays on. spiders, oxen. 
and field stones, Mr. Stew- 
art includes three others 
that make you grateful 
that his serious philosophy 
does not weigh him down. 
“Kubla Khan,” “The 
Study of Grammar” and 
a parody of Kipling’s 
“They” called “We,” are 
apt to soften the pang of 
regret that we must make 
room in our libraries for two Thoreaus. With a sort 
of Gertrude Hoffmann versatility confidence, Mr. 
Stewart seems to say: “Ladies and gentlemen, | 
will now give you an imitation of — Kipling 
Sydney Lee, the Rev. Mr. Crothers. It’s all good 
workmanship, and it’s full of yeast. 


Too Much Protesting 


y® SHY as instinctively from a book which 

/ comes proclaiming its “purpose” as Mr. 

Kipling does from the man and woman 

who find it necessary to advertise their respective 
honesty and virtue. 

Therefore, when Mr. Irving Bacheller’s publishers 


“*T ARTH is no fated orb flung out to nourish 
An aimless, empty vast— 
Aloof, alone, its little while to flourish, 
Robbed of its fire at last. 
In all God's scheme there is no separation, 
There is no Yonder and there is no Void; 
One Lightning Presence runs through all Creation— 
Links earth and star and sun and asteroid. 
The spur that speeds Orion on his way 
Thrills in man’s fingers; every impetus 


By ANGELA MORGAN 


Mid the splendor of eternal spaces, 
Pierced by the smile of God, 
I looked last night upon celestial faces, 
The singing ethers trod. 
World upon world in rhythmic measure wheeling — 
Millions of blazing suns like censers swung ; 
When down the lanes of light a Voice came pealing, 
Upon my ear its clarion message flung: 
‘To-day is Resurrection! Look not hence 
To some far distant trumpet call to sound 
That hour when, as the spirit’s recompense, 
Man's body shall be summoned from the ground. 
O feeble souls bound close with superstition, 
O blind and halt and deaf that will not hear, 
There is no hour of miracle fruition 
Than thrills the Cosmos now from sphere to sphere! 


“T° ARTH at this hour is shaken with the passion 
OF Resurrection fire. 
Stupendous forces move and mold and fashion 
Unto God's great desire. 
The only death is death in man’s perception ; 
The only grave is grave of blinded eyes ; 
Creation’s marvel mocks at man’s deception— 
It is man’s mind that from its tomb must rise! 
To-day is Resurrection! Take the word, 
Cry it aloud to all the waiting earth: 
To-day is Resurrection! Thou hast heard— 
Man must arise unto a nobler birth. 
‘Tis human thought alone is dead and sleeping, 
From orb to orb God's world flames wide awake. 
From vast to vast dynamic tides are sweeping — 
God's not to blame that man will not partake. 
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From stone to star no destiny is single 


All are embraced within one Cosmic Call. 
" AKEN, O world, if ye would glimpse the wonder 


If you like the North 
Woods better, Mr. F. 
Berkeley Smith has caught 
the breath of them in 
“The Lady of Big Shanty,” 
a tale of the Adirondacks 
as exciting as most tales 
are. (Doubleday, Page & 
Company. $1.20.) 


The sleepy, sun-soaked 
New England country at 
its peacefulest is the set- 
ting of “Susanna and Sue” 
‘(by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
The Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $1.50 
net), the daintily simple 
story of a young wife who 
found again, in the re- 
pose of a Shaker settle- 
ment, the lost magic veil 
of love, through the illu- 
sioning folds of which a 
woman must look on her 
husband’s face if she 
would see aught but the 
brute who is best tamed 
by feeding him. 


In “The Land of Long 
Ago” (by Eliza Calvert 
Hall. Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston. $1.50) 
are pictures of old Ken- 
tucky, thin in tone to the 
point of insipidity at 
times, but still giving 
pleasant glimpses of sweet 
and homely things and 
ways, and of a lovable 
folk. 


Perhaps, to some of 
you, the Desert calls, not 
the blatant Sahara, but 
our own Southwestern 
fairyland with its out- 
landish contours and un- 
believable colorings. No 
other portion of America 
is fuller of the teasing 
mystery of a forgotten 
past than that corner of 
it where men first sought 
Kl Dorado. In “The Flute 


Of God’s great Primal Plan! of the Gods,” a tragical 








With such readers we 
we can not share their enthusiasm. 


have no quarrel, eyvon if 
The book, at 
honest attempt to do good. (“The 
Master,’ by Irving Bacheller: Doubleday, Page & 
Company, New York. $1.20.) 


least, is an 


Out-of-Doors 


JWROM all that it is a relief to turn to a group 
of stories which make no pretense of doing 


more than taking their readers out into the 
un and wind to show them what a pretty world it 
is. Tlere is your opportunity for winter travel. 
You have a freer choice of destinations even than 


when wandering 1! the sed etive adve rtisements ot 


Open, O ears, if ye would hear the thunder 
Hurled from the heights to man! 
How long shall Christ's high message be rejected ? — 
Two thousand years have passed since it was told. 
Must One again be born and resurrected, 
E’er man shall grasp the secret, ages old > is lifted for a 
What, then, the miracle of Easter day ? 
What meant the riven tomb, the hidden Might 
That conquered Death and rolled the stone awav 
And brought Christ's body back to mortal sight > 


Of star and sun is ours; or night or day, This! That throughout the worlds, One Life, unbroken, 
The torch that lights the Pleiades lights us. 


Arcturus’ ecstasy and man’s may mingle; 
One goal unites and beckons to us all ; 


Rushes and flames in an eternal vow. 
Death can not be, and never has been spoken- 
God and Immortal Life are here and now!’’ 


romance of the Hopi In- 
dians (by Marah Ellis 


Ryan. The Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New 
York. $1.50 net), the veil 


moment 
without destroying the 
illusion. One feels. at 
once the savage enchant- 
ment of the years that are 
gone, and the sadness that 
shadows a doomed race. 
Some of Mr. Edward S. 
Curtis’s truly notable In- 
dian photographs enhance 


A bit of old England, 
the Engiand of the North 
with its moors and fells and nestling farmsteads, is 
caught in the pages of Halliwell Sutcliff’s charming 
little story, “Priscilla of the Good Intent.” (Little. 
Brown & Company. $1.50.) 


Finally, if your temperament, like our own, is but 
indolent at best and travel makes no such strong 
appeal to you as home, you can range ’round the 
house and ’round the house and in and out the door, 
and Jaugh and grow fat without stirring from your 
chair, while Mrs. Mary Roberts Rineheart reveals 
to you what may happen “When a Man Marries,” 
one of the really amusing bits of farce of the year. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $1.50.) 








A Damaging 
Confession 


When a woman says, ‘‘Thank 
Heaven, I’m through with my Spring 
house-cleaning,’’ she makes a mor- 
tifying confession. 

She admits that for twelve months 
she allowed her house to grow dirt- 
ier, month by month, until it be- 
came just twelve times as dirty as 
it should have been. 


What excuse does 
she offer? Why do 
this thing only once 
or twice a year ? 

Because of the 
confusion, the mis- 
ery, the worry it 
causes. 

‘‘House - cleaning 
time!’’ Who does 
not shudder to 
think of it! 

A well-known do- 
mestic science au- 
thority said the 
other day, ‘ Zhe 
Duntley Cleaner ts 
the reatest house- 
belt eeiacie since 
the sewing machine. 
It does more to 
lighten housework 
and to make the 
home sanitary than 
anyother one thing.” 

The Duntley 
Pneumatic Cleaner 
transforms the care 
of home from an infinite burden into a 
comparative pleasure. 

Instead of an upheaval of furniture, 
ripping up of carpets, and what not, to 
get rid of the accumulated dirt of months, 
we have a regular and simple renovation 
which results in perpetual freedom from 
dust, grime and disease germs. 

You need never sweep nor dust again. 
The Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner will do 
it for you —ten times easier, ten times 
quicker and ten times better. 

I know so well 
that the Duntley 
Cleaner will free 
you forever from 
the house-cleaning 
bugbear, that I am 
willing to send you 
a machine for a free 
demonstration in 








matter 
live. 

I am not afraid to 
send the Duntley 
Pneumatic Cleaner 
a thousand miles 
away and let it tell 
its own story. 


where you 





I want you to 
know why this 
cleaner has won 
Grand Prizes in this 
country and Gold 
Medals abroad. I 
want you to realize 
that it is cheaper to 
have a Duntley 
Pneumatic Cleaner 
than to be without one. 

Let me prove what I claim—in your 
own home. I will take all the risk. If 
you do not find that the Duntley Cleaner 
is an actual household necessity, send 
it back. 

Duntley Pneumatic Cleaners are oper- 
ated by the ordinary electric light cur- 
rent. Where there is no electricity, 
hand-power machines can be furnished. 





Prices range from $45.00 to $125.00. 
Small monthly payments, when desired. 

Fill out and 
coupon below. 

J. W. Duntley, President 


402 Harvester Building 
Chicago 


mail to me today the 


your own home—no | 








ewe Cut on This Line and Mail Coupon at Orc— | 


Duntley Manufacturing Co. 
402 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 


Send me booklet of Duntley Pneumatic Cleaners 
for household use, and your book on scientif 
house-cleaning. 


FR: vcees 
Address 
Town 


County ‘ ‘ Slate 
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The Incident of the Eggless Cake 
Emerson, or some one of like elevation, once declared that a recipe for a cake might 


be literature. 


editorial paragraph printed last week on “‘Eggless Cake.” 


Perhaps this will furnish justification for adding an epilogue to the 


A few hours before press 


time, the proof-reader discovered in Tom Thompson's recipe that no mention was 


made of flour. 
quantity should be. 
keeper, 


A staff member was hurried forth to find out what this missing 
After all inquiry had proved hopeless, a professional house- 
the best cake baker in her block, personally conducted’ a test and 


decided that two-thirds or three-quarters of a cupful was the proper amount 


+ + 


Cara Bridgetta 


(Continued from page 19) 


pupil arrived. 
she gave regularly two lessons. 


On that day of the week 
On many 


days of the week she gave none. The spirit 
was willing, but students were lacking. 


Madame Bellona had a moment of thought- 
fulness. . .. 

There was the unfinished waltz-song— 
it would doubtless sell. And there was a 
chance for incidental music to a vaudeville 
sketch. The commissions for that would 
be good—if there were any. The sketch 
might fail, of course—and no advance pay- 
ment had been offered. 

Then again it might sueceed—and she 
would be well-to-do—if she weren’t cheated. 
Assuredly she could do nothing better for 
the present than to get to work on it. And 
this she did, tooth and nail. 

Now Cara Bellona had not been with- 
out suitors. In the noonday of her fame 
she had received many proposals of mar- 
riage—some of a nature at which not the 
most pampered and high-born lady in her 
audiences need have sniffed. 

She had turned them all down, content 
with her work. With rehearsals and study 
for a change of bill each week through ten 
months of the year she had been kept rea- 
sonably occupied. Moreover, although she 
didn’t mind at all, technical difficulty was 
in the way. 

As Bridget Leary, she had left a hus- 
band in New York—a not ideally worthy 
husband—whom she had wedded at seven- 
teen, and whose continued existence was 
still hypothetical. Madame Bellona was, 
of course, a good Roman Catholic, and 
Catholies do not sanction divorees. She 
never alluded to the man she had married. 
She was a practical woman, with no inter- 
est in the mystic or vague, yet there is a 
law of coincidence sometimes inexorable. 
And so it happened that Madame Bellona, 
some two months later, was disturbed once 
again, and in the very midst of a coach- 
ing lesson to one James Britton, Jr., who, 
since Signor Zanzini’s initial visit, had 
learned to expect interruptions and to 
adapt himself. 


H E WAS struggling this morning with 
Don José’s aria, in the second act 
of “Carmen.” 

“No, no, Jamey,” Madame had _inter- 
rupted. ‘You must put a sob of utter 
anguish into it—anguish and hopeless de- 
votion. So!” ... She sang it for him. 

He sang it after her. His imitation of 
her feverish emotion wobbled in a bleating 
tremolo. Madame leaned far back on the 
piano stool to take a critical survey of 
Jamey’s facial expression, as he towered 
his six-feet-two above her. He was doing 
his best, and looked the embarrassed com 
bination of sheep and a self-conscious soul 
in Purgatory. The whole thing was too 
found herself trembling. The 
latent sense of humor within her was burst- 
ing its outermost bounds. She stuffed her 
handkerchief in her mouth. 

Then she gave it all up, and held her 
and long-pent laughter broke forth. 
She fairly screamed aloud. 

“Oh, forgive—me kiddy,” she 

en before she had breath enough: “I 
don’t hurt you—you—know that! 
hoarded inhibition of too 
lessons had swept her be- 


sides, 
begged 
mean to 


many yrotesque 


a 
20 


yond herself. 
getting loose. 

“I’m rotten, of course,” admitted poor 
Jamey, sitting down and looking very dole- 
ful. In his normal state he was an entirely 
personable fellow. 


NATCHING thus the flicker of his blue 

/ eyes, Madame Bellona calmed herself. 

. It was then that a light tap on the 
door was heard by beth. She cast a bale- 
ful glance in that direction. 

“Jamey, honey, it’s no use. I’ve sure 
tried to be on the level. I took you at 
half the regular rate, because, at the start, 
I ecalcalated you couldn’t get more than 
that out of a lesson—and that you were 
probably struggling to get the price. They 
all are! But I caleulated fifty per cent 
too much. I can’t go on taking your good 
money—though Heaven knows I could use 
it just about now. Kiddo! lamb!—you’re 
not cut out for this. It’s wrong. You’re 
too fine a lad—too big.” 

The taps sounded again. 


She simply ached with the 








“You will kindly wait until I’m 
through,” shrieked Madame toward the 


closed door. ‘‘And, moreover,” she went 
on to Jamey, “you can’t afford it—not 
even at half price, which is a dollar fifty 


three times a week. You ean’t throw 
away a dollar fifty three times a—” 
“Why not?” suddenly interrupted the 


thoughtful Jamey. 
broke ?” 

“Oh, but they all are: 
girls who want to do things! 

“But, as it happens, /’m not,” explained 
Jamey. “I may look countrified and seedy 
that’s probably why you’ve made the 
mistake. But my brother and me together 
own the swellest dairy farm within twenty 
miles of Oneida. He’s running it for me 
now, while—” 

“And you mean to say that you own a 
swell dairy farm and leave it to try to 
break into this business!” Madame Bel- 
lona had a flare of indignant surprise. 
“Jamey Britton! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. You ought to go straight to 
that brother and beg his forgiveness on 
your knees. You ought—” 


“Do you think I’m so 


all the boys and 
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“He was to blame for my coming,” 
humbly defended James. “He insisted on 


it as a speculation. He’s got a great 
business instinct, you see. He thought my 
voice was a commodity which would sell, 
and bring us money to extend the business.” 

“T see,” nodded the ex-prima donna. ‘He 
only hears the cows low, the bulls bellerin’ 
at night. He has no critical standards. 
Well, take it from me, kiddy, he was mis- 
taken, and you must go back and do your 
share in the dairy farm work. You’re 
mighty young yet.” 

“That’s another illusion,” he explained. 
“You keep calling me ‘kiddy,’ and I’m 
nearly thirty.” 

“Nearly thirty!” Madame Cara made a 
wry mouth at him. “Infant!” she cried, 
putting out her tongue. 

“Well, anyhow,” he maintained stoutly, 
“I’ve perfected the business long ago. My 
brother’s nothing but a deputy, who carries 
out my ideas. We’re very successful finan- 
cially, but—” he sighed—“there’s nothing 
like music—nothing in the world.” 

There was another tap—patient, per- 





The first Derby made in America was a 
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NAPP-FELT hats 

acquire their dis- 
tinctive air of refinement 
from the artistic hand- 
work of the C & K Shop 
where for more than fifty 
years the highest ideals 
have been maintained. 
In making Knapp-Felt 
hats machinery is used 
only where a mechanical 
appliance will achieve 
better results, but the 
noticeable elegance of 
style which characterizes 
Knapp-Felt hats is the 
result of hand-and-brain 
work in eachof the thirty- 
seven unique processes 
through which the hats 
pass. 

The superb quality of 
the materials used and 
the steadfast Cronap dye 
contribute to the satis- 
faction which Knapp- 
Felt hats give to the dis- 
criminating —those for 
whom the best is none 
They 
made in two grades, Six 
Dollars and Four Dollars. 
The best dealers have 
them. 


too good. are 


Your newspaper probably 
has the announcement of 
a hatter who sells Knapp- 


Felt hats. 


Write for The Hatman 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 


842 Broadway, New York 
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notimake this power plant more perfect 


The Hupmobile dealer 
who also sells some other 
car of the highest reputa- 
tion and price, can, with 
perfect consistency, lift 
the hoods of both and 
say to you: 

“Compare the two 
power plants.” 

Of the power plant in 
the larger, costlier car, 
he can say with perfect 
truth: “This engine 1s 
no better and no more 
efficient than the engine of the Hupmobile.” 

He can go further than that. 
He can compare the two plants by progressive 
steps in the matter of :— 
(a) design. 
(b) steels and other materials. 
(c) fineness of measurement. 
(d) power developed. 
(e) silence. 
(f) simplicity. 
(g) quality of service. 
And when the comparison is ended, he will be 
able to say without over-stating the case a particle :— 
“For its purpose and for its type, the Hupmobile 
power plant is not surpassed by the other. 
“It cost, in proportion, just as much to produce. 
“It enlisted the same high degree of engineering skill. 
“It engaged manufacturing methods just as fine ; 
and careful; and conservative. 


Leaving Detroit December 27—just after the Christmas 
blizzard and the heaviest snowfall of the winter—three Hup 
mobile s negotiated the thousand miles of snowbound road 
between Detroit and New York, arriving in New York, 
January 6. Over every mile it was a battle with the snow; 
and the termination of the trip—with every car running 
smoothly and sweetly and fit and ready to turn back at once 
for Detroit—marked the successful completion of the sever 
est task ever imposed on a car of Hupmobile size and type 


HUPP MOTOR om COMPANY, pont. T, Detroit, Michigan 


mn under Selden Pa 
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HUPMOBILE UNIT POWER PLANT 





Bosch magneto. Sliding gears 


“It incorporates the 


same high grade of ma- 
terial. 


(F. O. B. DETROIT) “Te will render within 

reason precisely the same 

quality of service—in the 
proportion of power pro- 

duced; the quick and easy 
development of that pow- 

er; inthe matter of speed ; r’ xe 
in flexibility; in smooth- § 
ness; and in all-around 
efficiency on the str aight 
away or on the grade. 


In short, he is justified 1 in saying to you that the 
Hupmobile is the first car of its type and size made with 
exactly the same sincerity of purpose (in method and 
material) as the leaders among cars of the larger class. 

The man who owns the two types—the Hup- 
mobile and the heavier, costlier car—will corroborate 
this estimate to the letter. 

Do youwonder that the Hupmobileat $7 sohas been, 
and continues to be, the big sensation of the motor world? 


Or that the demand is so widespread and insistent i 
that the facilities of the great new Hupmobile plant are ae 4 
taxed to the uttermost? 

Pay a visit to the Hupmobile dealer in your city. 

Have a demonstration of the car as soon as you ‘ 
can; you will find, in its behavior, ample verification of 
all we have said. E 





And write for the literature about the first four cylin 


d Ss 
der, sliding gear motor car ever marketed under $1000. [ies @ 
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AN ACRE OF AMATITE 











MATITE is making good. 
Here is a typical letter 


about it. We get many 
such letters. They all tell the 
same story of satisfied customers. 
Read this one. 


‘*Gentlemen: 

- We have in use about an acre 
and a half of Amatite Roofing on 
our plant located in St. Albans, 
W. Va. 

We are thoroughly satisfied in 
every way with the Roofing. It 
makes a good tight, waterproof 
covering. 
easily applied, and presents a 
nice bright appearance. /!t was 
only after careful consideration 
that we decided to use Amatite, 
as it is very important that our 
roofs be tight, owing to the large 
quantities of expensive lumber 
and turned mill work that we 
carry in stock af all times. 

Yours very truly, 

AMERICAN COLUMN & 

LUMBER COMPANY 
W. W. Stark, President.’’ 


Notice the size of the roofs— 
an acre andahaif. Imagine the 
work and the cost of painting 
that big area if an ordinary ready 
roofing had been used. 


We found that it was | 


Amatite has a mineral surface 
which needs no painting what- 
ever. Year after year in all 
weather that roof will give perfect 
service without any care or atten- 
tion. An ordinary ready roofing 
would have required painting at 
least four times during the next 
ten years; and it costs something 
to paint an acre and a half of 
roofing four times. Figuring 
over a period of 10 years, the 
Amatite roof probably will cost 
this Company from % to % less 
than ordinary roofing which re- 
| quires regular painting. 

This no-paint feature of Ama- 
|tite is very important. It is just 
as important for the man who 
uses ten rolls as for the man who 
uses ten thousand. The propor- 
| tion of saving is the same. 


FREE SAMPLE 


We are glad to send sample of 
Amatite on request so as to show 
the mineral surface and the double 
layers of pitch. A postal card 
| request to our nearest office will 
| bring it to you by return mail. 
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SOTE by leading makers of high grade 

Automobiles for top material is in itself a 
guarantee of quality. It is the only material of 
uniform quality, others being made to suit the top 
makers’ wishes as to price. Hence the ourchaser 
can only be sure of getting the best top by ac- 
cepting only genuine 


Pantasote 


Leather, Superior to cloth on both sides ma- 
terials (“‘mohairs”’ etc.) for many reasons, two in 
particular, the impossibility of removing dust, dirt 
and stains from their outer side, and the fact that 
their interlining of impure rubber is ruined by 
exposure to sun ight or grease as afe tires. 

Send postal fur booklet on toy materia , and sample with 
which to compare when buying, and prevent substitution 


Tse ENDORSEMENT OF PANTA- 











THE PANTASOTE CoO. 
50 BOWLING GC LDG. NEW YORK. 
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) EVERY TURN OF an 
;) AUTOMOBILE WHEEL j 
\) can be made to show |! 
) you A PROFIT instead 
’ of being an expense. 
0 |) A New Era In Tire Making ( 


SEND FOR OUR “SAVING PLAN” 


N 
\) RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA | 


Manufacturers of ‘‘WORLD”’ Tires 
AMERICAN BUILDING | 
Broadway Cor. 59th Street, New York 
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I have 
My beautiful 


designs showir 


My plans are for homes, costing fror 
can be absolutely depended upon 
Every detail is worked « 
Send $1.00 today for 
circular and sample pages sent on reque 











You have never before had the opportunity of securing the services of a high 
grade architect at anywhere near the figure that my services are offered to you 


JOHN HENRY NEWSON, 1236 Williamson Building, CLEVELAND, O. 


Do ne oa to build ? oe] 


uring t past twenty years 
TY "$1.00 ¢ ntains a series of my latest 
iors of beautiful and convenient homes. 


$20,000, and the building cost 


only client 
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| sistent, no louder. “There now,” consoled 
Madame, stroking Jamey’s great shoulder, 
“go away and think it all over, and come 
to-morrow and have lunch with me. And 
think it all out. I suppose I’ve got to 
let that unmitigated sticker in, whoever 
it is.” 

She flung wide the door. An abject 
specimen stood before her. For a moment 
she held her palm to her forehead. 

“Jamey,” she said at length, and very 
slowly, noting that he lingered in some 
anxiety, “run along now—run along, honey 
—I’m not sure.” She clasped her temples 
with her two hands. “I’m not sure at all— 
but I be thinkin’ it’s the man I once mar- 
ried—oh, how long ago!—when I was just 
little Bridget Leary, dancer in Pat Major’s 
old theater. It’s serious business. So run 
along, Jamey, dear. I must talk with this 
man alone.” 

The intruder smiled, wanly, grotesquely, 
and stepped inside. 





j}4ROM the moment when, thus dis- 
missed, he became a deliberate and 
voluntary eavesdropper outside Madame 
Bellona’s keyhole, James Britton ceased to 
deserve to be known as “kiddy.” He ceased 
to be a boy. The eavesdropping itself 
proved a diminution of conscience, un- 
doubtedly more typical of maturity. If 
his sensibilities had suddenly hardened, 
however, they had taken vigor. He felt 
his inexplicable proprietary right: some- 
thing aggressive and very set-jawed. No 
harm sheald zome to this woman, feminine 
through and through for all her executive 
candor, and he would remain and see ex- 
actly what danger threatened. Also, if 
might be, he would find out just how she 
stood. 

As if nothing had happened, he kept his 
appointment with her next day, however, 
and watched her preparation of the chafing- 
dish luncheon, at which, it must be ad- 
mitted, she displayed no unusual deftness. 
Chafing-dishes were not altogether in her 
line. Once they were seated at the dry 
goods box, spread with red damask, on 
which she served the repast, he fired his 
first shot, mercilessly and straight. 

“Yesterday”—he began, very deliber- 
ately—‘‘you gave that degenerate inebri- 
ate, with whom you were evidently once 
entrapped into a child’s marriage, the en- 
tire sum you had remaining in the bank. 
I also surmise that an old and valued 
friend, one Signor Giovanni Zanzini, whom 
I meet here occasionally, has come in for 
a share. Deduction, principally. But I 
once did see you putting it in his overcoat 
pocket. You’re now practically penniless, 
your lease here expires next month, and 
youre in Greater New York. Now what 
do you propose to do?” 

At such a fusillade, Madame’s first im- 
pulse was white indignation. For an in- 
stant she stood on the brink of so harsh 
a retort that she must needs have suf- 
fered remorse forever. For the young man 
meant well. It took only a few seconds 
for something far back in the look of his 
blue eyes to tell her that. 

“You’re a most awfully impudent, pry- 
ing, and meddlesome kiddo,” she finally 
compromised. “Who’d ever have thought 
it? But I must explain to you about yes- 
terday. Know, then, that I really owed 
him that last hundred dollars, and more. 
You see, he gave it to me once—on a boozy 
impulse—after he’d earned five times as 
much at the races. I took it and scam- 
pered West—all his bruises fresh on the 
body of me!—and made my career. Of 
course, I tried to pay him back. <A dozen 
times at least at the Riviera I tried to 
trace him out, meaning to give him the 
money with interest. But he couldn’t be 
found. Now he’s found me—recognized me 
on Broadway one morning, and shadowed 
me down—and I can’t even give the poor 
devil all that’s due him. I ean’t pay him 
the interest. I must wait. But ic was 
up to me, surely, to hand him over the 
principal.” 

‘All of which, and some more yet,” re- 
plied Jamey, “was apparent in the con- 
versation of yesterday, at which I listened 
with my ear to your keyhole. And now—” 
The new man paused decisively, and drew 
from his pocket a note-book. “I once de- 
veloped a dairy-farm business. I didn’t do 
it for nothing, and I didn’t come out of it 
knowing nothing. I’m going to take your 
business in hand. I’ve begun already, with 
apologies for not securing your advance 
permission. Yesterday afternoon, as a 
starter, I called on that would-be grafting 
vaudeville combination. I had one of your 





ecards. I was your business representative. 
Your reputation was too assured, your time 
too valuable to put into uncertainties. I 
made them see that. They agree to make 


an advance payment of one hundred dol- 
lars, or you don’t turn over one manu- 
script—none of that music you’ve written 


for them! Next, I presented your name 
at the offices of Kistner and Schuch, relia- 
ble and successful mus publishers, as I 





happen to know Kistner from Oneida 


originally. They’d known of you, it seems; 
they’d heard some of your stuff, and were 
only wondering how they could get at it 
without seeming too eager. I told them 
it came high—but they might have it if 
they were willing to cough up. They are 
willing. Want the rights on that waltz- 
song you gave me to study. Showed ’em 
the manuscript. They’ll pay you, to be- 
gin on—” 

Here, however, he was halted. The 
studio door was wrenched, jerked, and 
flung open. It was the visitor of yester- 
day, omitting this time the formality of 
a knock, his mood to-day one of threat and 
aggressiveness, liberally saturated with the 
valor known as Dutch courage. He faced 
the pair, endeavoring to stand very erect. 
At his one-time wife he pointed an inse- 
curely aimed forefinger. 

“Th’ money you paid me back yester- 
day,” he announced, coughing thickly— 
“that money—my money—all went ’n on 
Betty Bowen, th’ first damned race— 
hear’sh!—first damned race—four Pp. M. 
Yes, missy—four p. M. You always was 
a hoodoo—’sh. You always was—but I 
come git th’ resht. I come git th’ inter- 
est. Pay it, you hear—’sh! Pay’s much 
ag’in! That’s ’cum’lated interest’s much 
ag’in. Pay it, I say, or I’ll—” 

“Oh, no, you wodn’t,” said James Brit- 
ton, touching his shoulder lightly. ‘“Sup- 
pose you sit down—there, on that chair! 
There, that’s better. Now, Madame Bel- 
lona owes you nothing, but I’m not sure 
I can make either her or you see that. If 
you were a man I’d see you were paid in 
the proper way—but you’re not. You’re 
not even a parody of one. You’re a rather 
unclean shadow, with the single extenu- 
ating circumstance that you’re only fit 
for a hospital. Moreover, that is where I 
propose to have you taken. In deference to 
Madame Bellona, purely and solely, let me 
say, I’ll see that you’re made entirely com- 
fortable. But the hospital for you!” 

The guest seemed to have some elemental 
intention of arising and asserting himself. 

“T think I said sit very quiet,” di- 
rected Britton. ‘“There—that’s better! 
Now kindly just keep the pose, while we 
wait for the ambulance. You’ll permit 
me to use the phone, Madame Bellona?” 

Madame Bellona had no demurrer. Quite 
speechless, she was trying doggedly to ad- 
just herself to the magical transformation 
of this callowest of Romeos, this coward- 
liest of Don Josés, this foolishest of Pagli- 
aecis, and her eyes drank in the wonder. 


?. ie weeks later Jamey proposed for 

the hand of Madame Bellona, most in- 
decently upon his own announcement of 
the death of her husband. 

“They thought, when they took him in, 
he might last an awful three or four 
months,” he told her; “but he got through 
soon after he got well relaxed. We'll see 
to it that he gets decently buried. And 
now I guess you know what I want. If I 
ean’t be an artist myself, I can be the 
nearest thing to one. I want you to go 
back with me—back to that dairy farm. 
There’s a jim-dandy house on it, with 
every modern improvement, and_ shade- 
trees, and flowers, and things. You'll com- 
pose all the things stored away in your 
head, and when you just long for the buzz- 
signs and the pavements, why, New. York’s 
only a night’s journey away. Oh, come 
with me—Cara.” He used the name hesi- 
tatingly. He was using it for the first 
time. 

But she shook her head. “I must not,” 
she told him. “It would be wrong for 
many reasons. There, for instance, is poor 
old Signor Zanzini—helpless as a fish out 
of a pond, and in New York! He’s old, 
he’s nearly over. I owe everything to him. 
I can’t leave him friendless—” 

“We'll pension him off and send him 
back to Italy. He’s fearfully homesick 
any one can see. I surmise that after his 
recent experience, he’ll be willing to forego 
anxiety and live on little, but in comfort, 
in his sunny Lombardy!” 

Madame Cara was musing. “He’ll be 
happier there—and less expensive. There’s 
no getting by that. But that’s not the 
main thing. You see, Jamey, though my 
career is still before me, I’ve really lived 
quite a good deal—and you—you’re so very 
young—there’s such a difference!” 

“Difference—nonsense! What are fif- 
teen years or so? Why, you’ve got youth 
enough left in you for three more lives! 
In women like you, youth lives eternal! 
Oh, come with me, Cara. I can’t give up 
music! I can’t give up you!” 

Certainly, Cara Bridgetta had no idea 
how young she did look at that instant 
as her hands dropped helplessly, and she 
laughed into his eyes. 

“But I’m afraid of cows,” she hesitated ; 
“and I don’t even know as much about 
dairying as you do about Don José— 

“T’ll teach you,” said Jimmie Britton, 
and he seized her hands. Cara Bridgetta 
gave a little gasp, but she still laughed 

“Infant!” said she. 
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Non-Skid 


TIRES 


The peculiar lettered for- 
mation on the tread grips 
the road as none other can. 


Metal studs are com- 
pletely done away with. | 
The extra thick all-rubber 


tread gives long mileage at 


low cost. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER 
Akron, Ohio 


Firestone lt x 





co. 





“ America’s largest exclusive tire makers"’ 
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FURNITURE 


It’s all QUARTER 
Sawed WHITE Oak, 


rich in beautiful 
flake and grain. 
Comes in com- 
pleted sections, 
easily fastened. 
Choice of seven 
stains, com- 2 
plete cush- 
ionsof Chase 
Leather and 
everything 
needed in- 
cluded at 
these prices. 


Half on 


ne 


Over 100 other 


splendid pieces 


for Dining 
Room, Bed 
Room, Hall 
and Library 


in our 40 page 
catalog, mailed 
free Write 
now. 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE COMPANY 


313 Edwin Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Boat and Engine 


Just like a 30- 
Footer only 
smailer 






for this complete 16-ft. Launc 
self-starting Engine, 


controlled by one lever. 


mited time only 


C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE 
103 Canal Street, Greenvil 





Do not think of Buying a Launch or Engine 
until you see our Handsome Book 


WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR 


weedless Wheel and Rudder 


Result of 30 years’ experience. Money 
back if not as represented. Write for 
free catalog today. 

Special Bargains in Weco reversible, 
self-starting engines to those building 
or buying their own Hulls. Engine 


Special proposition to agents for a 
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A Sunset 


(Continued from page 21) 


see nothing but duplicity and smooth 
cruelty. I turned from them shuddering, 


and walked quickly away. 

This impression which I had received 
was so intense that it cleared my brain 
and began to develop marvelously in it. In 
an instant I had come to hate all bodily 
beauty, for its power to inflict what I was 


suffering. But particularly I hatec her 
beauty. I believe that, seeing her in the 


light of my discovery, now I recollected 
one after the other every past perfidy of 
hers, every small gesture of imposture, 
every light kiss which had concealed a 
smile and shamed me. [ felt that it was 
dreadful that a person should live, con- 
taining under that disguise of physical 
loveliness such viciousness. Suddenly I 
stopped in the street, horror-stricken at 
this thought: 

“Where was she actually 
instant?” 


at this very 


: ip convinced now that from that mo- 
ment I began to grow insane. I do not 
mean that the structure of my brain was 
injured then, or that in that moment any 
permanent cerebral malady commenced. I 
mean that I lost temporarily, then, what- 
ever mental poise I had possessed. My 
sense of moral perception, which had hith- 
erto always protected me from any very 
iniquitous impulse, was now gradually 
distorted until it became, without my 
perceiving any change in it, an odiously 
‘aborted quality, such as those by which 
criminals sometimes excuse their atroci- 
ties. For when, while thinking of her 
crime against my affection, the most ter- 
rible retaliation suddenly occurred to me, 
I was already so changed that I made not 
the slightest effort to repulse it. I had 
a mental picture of violent tragedy in 
which I was obtaining redress by what 
seemed to me the only effective means. In 
the nervous gratification which followed, 
I had no realization at all of the enormity 
of this thought, and no appreciation of 
inevitable consequences. The bare idea, as 
soon as it was comprehended, became an 


obsession. I felt that I must carry it into 
action, that only by doing so could I be 


content. 

With this purpose I began without a 
moment’s delay to arrange my plans, and 
found that I could bring to my aid in 
this matter a quantity of cool, resource- 
ful intelligence. I walked on deliberately, 
noticing the streets; I was looking for a 
little shop which I remembered seeing in 
this vicinity, and which, as a first step, 
I should need to patronize. Presently I 
found it; it was a little gunshop, still 
open, and I went into it. 


i ¥e ERE were two persons in the gunshop: 

a girl dressed for the street was leaning 
across the counter kissing a young man 
in an artisan’s apron, who stood behind 
it. As I entered, she drew away from him 
quickly, and turned an attractive, sur- 
prised face toward me. Then, with per- 
fect familiarity and evident exasperation, 
she greeted me by exclaiming: 

“Well, you have made me lose an after- 
noon in the country!” 

As though in emphatic imitation of this 
reception, a little white bulldog with bat- 
like ears came rushing out of a back room 
and barked furiously at me. The young 
gunsmith, who was a pleasant and weak- 
looking fellow, directed at me a beseeching 
smile and apologetically rubbed his silky 


blond beard, which was long and cut 
square across the bottom. He explained 
that his sweetheart had wanted him to 


shut up the shop and go out with her; 
but he had felt that a customer would 
come if he did. They had disputed about 
it until he had wagered her an afternoon 
in the country that a customer would come 
in before a certain time, when he would 
close the shop. 

“And _ there five minutes 
more!” the young woman_ interrupted 
sharply. She was a pretty, slim little 
girl with rather poor clothes, in which, 
by some clever trick, she seemed almost 
stylishly dressed. But her whole appear- 
ance was nearly spoiled by a pair of ab- 
surd earrings which I felt sure she wore 
for some reason against her better judg- 
ment. I would certainly have expected 
to learn on inquiry that the young man 
in the apron had given them to her, and 
that she was wearing them to the cost of 
her appearance, so as not to hurt him, 
because loved him. I wondered imme- 
diately if she was loving him at some 
other man’s expense. 


were only 


she 


ee gunsmith leaned over the counter 
_ and reproved the little white dog, which 
squatted on its tail, and, quivering under 
restraint, looked up at me with large, 
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| Most pianos bear their 
originators’ names. But very 
Kil few of them are being made 


4) by the descendants of their 
‘Al originators. 
THE GABLER PIANO 


was first built by Ernest Gabler, 
three generations ago. Today 
it is made by Emil E. Gabler. 


This fact is significant. 


It is proverbial that it takes 
more than one lifetime of ex- 
perience to make a master 
piano. 





On the other hand a good 
piano after studied improve- 
ment and careful fostering by 
several generations of its orig- 
inator, must degenerate when 
taken over by alien hands. 


-For piano building then 
becomes more a matter of 
M4! dividends than of art. 
HY THE GABLER PIANO 
is a family ambition—for 56 
years the cherished work of 
the Gabler family. 
Ay Its full, resonant, singing 
tone owes its sweet richness 
\ to numerous minute but 
mM important improvements to 


(DQ) ERNEST GABLER & BRO., Established 1854 
‘am, 704 Whitlock Avenue, New York City 


mA eer 


The Gabler Piano is Made NG 
by Emil E. Gabler ft 


the Gabler sounding board. 


Its highly receptive action 
is an accomplishment of de- 
cades of experiment. 


The lasting qualities of the 
GABLER, its enduring tone, 
its imperviousness to hard 
usage are only obtainable 
through over half a century of 
studied attention to details of 
construction. 

Yet the GABLER PIANO 
with all its tone-perfection, 
magnificent action, and dura- 
bility, sells at medium prices. 

It is respected as a high- 
class piano. It is the only 
medium-priced piano that is 
selected by noted artists for 
concert service. But if you 
are interested in GABLER 
PIANOS and Gabler achieve- 
ments, 


Write for the Handsome 
GABLER Catalog 


It gives the story of this 





piano—both from a maker’s XY 
and user’s standpoint. We Ge 
respectfully suggest that you @@& 


do not buy 
you read it. 



















RUBBER BUTTON 


Hose 
Supporter 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Easily attached 
Holds fast 


Does not tear 





Consequently 
saves its cost 
many times 
over in sav- 
ing of stock- 
ings 

—Try them. 





All genuine 
have the 
“moulded 
rubber but- 
tonand vel- 
vet grip 
stamped on 
the loops. 













Worn by Children everywhere 


YOU CAN BUY THEM ANYWHERE 
Or Sample Pair, Children’s Sizes (give 
age), mailed on receipt of 16 cents. 








GEORGE FROST CO., Boston, Mass., U. S. “7 
















We 

Sell 
Four 
Million 
. BOTTLES OF OIL 


every year—are the largest 
bottlers of oil in the world and 
the longest established. Sowe 
speak with authority when we 
say NYOIL HAS NO EQUAL 
Ask your hardware dealer. 
lor general household lubrications 
and for use on phonographs and 
sewing machines it is entirely in a 
class by itself. Large bottles 
(cheaper to buy) 25c: trial size 10c. 


WM. F. NYE, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Makes Things 
on Washday!: 


This is the 1900 Motor Washer 
that is revolutionizing washday. It ff 
runs by motor power at a cost of | 
2centsaweek. Does the washing 
and wringing so swiftly and well E 
that housewives can scarcely be- . 
lieve their eyes when they 
see the clean clothes out 
on the line hours ahead of 
the old way! It washes a 
tubful of dirtiest clothes in 
Six Minutes—or even less! 
Wrings the clothes with 
caual oe and better 
than by It’s more 
like play than work to use this 
wonderful washer. 


1900 Motor 
WASHER 


Sent on Free Trial! 


No trouble to keep servants when you have this Motor 
Washer. They delight to use it. It is the finest washing 
machine in the world. The trial will prove its su- 
premacy. Wegladly send the complete outfit, including 
Wringer—at our expense—to any responsible party for 
four weeks’ severest test in the laundry. Try it on heavy 
blankets, rugs, dainty laces—everything ! Study its de- 
sign and construction; unlike any other washer. We 
take it back at our expense if you decide you can do with- 
out it. Terms, cash or small monthly payments. 


Electric or Water Power—Take Your Choice 

If your house is wired for electricity, you can use the Electric 
Motor Washer, which attaches instantly to an ordinary electric 
light fixture. Ifyou have running water of sufficient power, you 
can use the Water Motor Washer. Each style does perfect work. 


Write for Fascinating FREE Books 
Kead the amazing story of the 1900 Motor Washer. 
send for one on trial and see the wonders it performs. 
Address 1900 WASHER CO., 3491 Henry St., 
hamton, N, Y¥. 
1900 Washer Co., 
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Patented 
U. S. and in 
foreign countries. 


Then 


Bing- 
If you live in “Canada, address Canadian 
855 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada, 








MAKE STAINED GLASS 
OUT OF PLAIN GLASS 


By Using 


Windowphanie 


which is a thin, translucent mate- 
rial perfectly reproducing all the 
rich coloring of the most beautiful 
‘ stained glass. Easily applied by any- 
one to ordinary windows, without 
removing them from the sash. Costs 

very little. Practically indestruc- 
| tible. Made in conventional pat- 
terns, also appropriate designs for 
any purpose, Suitable for doons, 
transoms, and windows in private 
houses as well as in churches, hotels, 
etc, If your dealer cannot supply 
you write us his name and we will send 
you a free sample and booklet showing 
designs in colors. Dealers Wanted. 


K. M. MALZ 
19 E. 14th St. New York 














Cards, circulars, book, news- 
paper. Press $5. Larger $18. Ro- 





~ tary $60. oe money. Print 
ce Ve Ur: yrothers, big profit. Alleasy, 
“> sent Write factory for 

% atalog, TYPE, paper, & 


Own... rene 


» Meriden, Conn, 








TYPEWRITERS wixcs 


All Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at % to}4 Mfrs. Prices allow 
ing rental to apply on price. Shipped with a 
ilege of examination. Write for catalog 1 


Typewriter Emporinm, 92-94 Lake St., ft hiengo 
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DENG ODS 


CREDIT 


ON 
_ 


20° DOWN—10” PER MONTH 


Why wait for your Diamond 
until you have saved the price? 
Pay for it by the Lyon Method. 
Lyon’s Diamonds are guaran- 
teed perfect blue-white. A 
written guarantee accompa- 
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Write for Our Free Book on 


Home Refrigeration 


This book tells 
how to select the 
home Refrigera- 
tor, how to know 








ore 


good, how to keep 
down ice bills, 
how to keep a 
Refrigerator 
sanitary and 
sweet — lots of 





things you 
should know be- 
fore buying ANY 
Refrigerator. 

It also tells all 
about the ‘* Mon- 
roe,”’ the Refrigera- 
tor with inner walls 
made in one piece J Factory Prices 
of solid, unbreakavle, Whit 7 
Porcelain Ware an inch thick Cash or monthly payments. 
and hi-hly glazed, with every corner rounded, No cracks or crevices 
anywhere, The ‘*Monroe” is as easy to keep clean asa china bowl. 
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Most other Refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot be 
cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed countless germs. 
These germs get into your food and make it poison, and the family 
suffers—from no traceable cause. 

The ‘Monroe’ can be sterilized and made germlessly clean in an 
instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot water. 
It’s like “washing dishes,”’ for the ‘‘Monroe”’ is really a thick porce- 
lain dish inside. 

The high death rate among children in the summer months could 
be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator was used in every home 
where there are littJe folks. 

The ‘‘Monroe”’ is installed in the best flats and apartments, occu- 
pied by people who CARE—and is found today in a large majority of 
the VERY BEST homes in the United States. The largest and best 
Hospitals use it exclusively. The health of the whole family is safe- 
guarded by the use of a Monroe Refrigerator 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home 
Refrigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how important 
it is to select carefully, Please write for book today. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station L, Cincinnati, O. 


How to Save $10 
a Week or More 


Are you making more than you spend 
or spending less than you make? 
There is a difference—if only in the 
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Which ? 


If you want to save, there is informa- 
tion of value to you in our free booklet, 
“*The Safe Way to Save.” 
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AND TRUST Co 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $14,000,000 
176 Broadway, New York 
175 Remsen St., B’klyn. 350 Fulton St., Jamaica 
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moist, pink-rimmed eyes. It plainly 
wanted to investigate me further, and 


I remember being surprised that it was 
not repelled, as dogs are commonly sup- 
posed to be, by the sinister and deadly 
mood contained in me. 


FF XHE young man said witha smile that the 

afternoon in the country would hardly 
have to be abandoned on my account, be- 
cause he always had to pay the wagers 
he made with his sweetheart whether he 
lost them or not. The girl sat down in 
a chair, looking as though on considera- 
tion she realized that perfectly. Her in- 
stinctive appetite for subjugation was evi- 
dently gratified on that account. She 
called the dog to her; it jumped up into 
her lap, and, with eyes singularly alike, 
they watched me. 

This scene, almost domestic, seemed to 
me a peculiar setting for the part I was 
about to play. 

I told the gunsmith that I wanted a 
heavy and reliable revolver. He brought 
out several, laid them on the counter, and 
began to make cheerful comments about 
them. TI had little difficulty in selecting 
what appeared to me to be the best one, 
although he urged repeatedly the merits 
of a German automatic revolver whose 
chambers could be discharged with great 
rapidity. But I was afraid that I would 
be confused by a weapon with whose 
mechanism I was not familiar and that 
some fiasco would result. I selected, there- 
fore, a heavy, blue-steel revolver of Amer- 
ican make, which I felt perfectly capable 
of using successfully. I bought, also, a 
box of cartridges, and from it the young 
man loaded the cylinder for me. When 
he had done this he looked up and said 
with a pleasant expression of interest: 

“Perhaps you would like to try it before 
you go out?” 


| E INFORMED me that he had con- 

structed out of a hallway in the 
house behind the shop a little shooting 
range where he tested the accuracy of 
small firearms, and where persons in the 
neighborhood occasionally amused them- 
selves at pistol practise. 

It seemed sensible to accept this invi- 
tation which chance appeared to have of- 
fered, so that there might be no oppor- 
tunity for failure on my part. TI followed 
the gunsmith back through the house to 
the adapted hallway, which he lighted up. 
The place had been arranged as a black 
tunnel. At the far end of it, now vividly 
illuminated, were three targets. The tar- 
gets on either side were flat metal disks 
painted white, each with a little hole in 
the center. Between them was a fanciful 
female figure, like that of an Amazon; 
on her arm, as though to represent a 
shield, was a round target like the others. 
The young man explained that when one 
hit the center of any of these targets, a 
gong was rung. I raised the loaded re- 
volver and inspected the three marks. 
The young man stood behind, and to one 
side. I heard a rustle at the door, and 
so was aware that his sweetheart had 
come out from the shop. At this moment 
it did not occur to me that I, in evening 
dress, apparently a serious man of some 
importance, was doing an extraordinary 
and fantastic thing, which should reason- 
ably have appeared ludicrous to any one 
not understanding its significance. 


| FIXED my eyes on the female figure in 

the middle. Seen through the long black 
tunnel, it had a look extraordinarily life- 
like. I would almost have said that once 
it moved. As I stared at it, my eyes grew 
blurred, as they had in that first moment 
of discovery in her boudoir; the light 
seemed to be drawn from every other part 
into that figure. The figure itself seemed 
to change, to grow more real, to become 
familiar, shameful, perfidious, hateful. I 
was suddenly blinded by ferocity; in a 
daze I heard the detonations of the heavy 
revolver—one! two! three! four! five! I 
stood staring at a wall of smoke, through 
which shone faintly the light at the far 
end of the tunnel. I still half believed 
that when the smoke cleared, I should 
see something dead there. 

The gunsmith advanced with a 
laugh, half apologetic, half uneasy. 

“] did not hear the bell ring, did you?” 
he stammered. “But it is sometimes very 
difficult when you are not used to the 
light.” 

While talking, he was peering down 
the tunnel. He said nothing more, so I 
glanced at him; his mouth was open, and, 
looking at the targets, he had turned pale. 
I followed his gaze. The five bullets from 
the heavy revolver, all striking the figure 
in the same region, had half torn the head 
from the body. 

The young man stood gaping at me, 
|} and then slowly stepped back from me. 
Comprehension and horror were clearly 
| stamped across his sensitive face. I do 


little 





| 
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A Morning Treat 


Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, when served alone, seems as 
good as anything can be. 

But try serving Puffed Wheat in a dish of sliced bananas. 
Note how the flavors blend. 

Crisp the wheat before serving, so vou get all the nut-like 
taste. Then judge if any breakfast dish was ever more inviting. 


Whole Grains 
Made Wholly Digestible 


Whole wheat and whole rice—the world’s premier foods—are 
prepared in numerous ways. 

But never before were they made so digestible as they are in 
this process—Prof. Anderson’s process—where the results are ac- 
complished by internal explosion. . 

Here the starch granules are literally blasted to pieces, so the 
digestive juices act instantly. In any other process—cooking, 
baking or toasting—only part of the granules are broken. 

That’s why Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice seem so hearty. 
That’s why they're so wholesome. You are getting the whole 
of their food value. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 2.2.5: in 
Puffed Rice, 15 c Extreme West 


These are the foods shot from guns. The whole wheat or rice 
kernels are put into great guns made of bronze and steel, and 
sealed. Then the guns are revolved for 60 minutes in a heat of 
550 degrees. : 

The heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and de- 
velops enormous pressure. Suddenly the guns are unsealed— 
the steam explodes—and every starch granule is blasted into 
a myriad particles. 

The grains are thus expanded to eight times natural 
size. Yet the coats are unbroken, the shapes are un- 
altered. The gigantic grains are made porous and 
crisp and digestible. 


Lest You Forget 


Don’t put off trying these curious, en 
ticing foods. For breakfasts, luncheons 
and suppers they are best and best for 
you. Order a package of each to- 
day. Cut out this coupon, so 
you won't forget. 
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Fully Guaranteed 


N the center of every roll of 
Congo Roofing is a Guaran- 
tee Bond. 

It is a real bond issued by one 
of the strongest Surety Companies 
in America. It guarantees Congo 
2 or 3 ply for 10 years. 

Of course such a Surety Bond is 

as good as gold. 
_ The Congo guarantee means all 
it says. We could not wriggle 
out of its provisions if we tried. 
So we must make Congo Roofing 
so good that there will never be a 
complaint. 

That is what we do and these 
guarantees hanging over our 
heads are your assurance that 
Congo is a real 10-year roofing. 

Sample of Congo and copy of 
the Bond free on request. 


United Roofing & Manufacturing Co. 
510 West End Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TRY THIS 


Self Heating Iron Free 


Learn what it means to save thousands of 
steps every ironing day—to get away from the 
hot kitchen and iron where you please, inde- 
pendent of stoves. Use it in the sewing room 
for pressing—for the fine things you do up for 
yourself. Then if you think you can spare it 
return it at our expense. The 


Ideal Self Heating Sad Iron 


gives you all the comfort of an electric iron. But 
instead of piling up huge electric light bills it cuts 
down fuel cost to less than one centa day. Think of the 
money savedina year! The Ideal Self Heating 
Sad Iron is safe, we guarantee it—strong, built 
to last a lifetime. It comes in three sizes—6-Ib. 
for the household—9-lb. for the seamstress—and 
the 14-lb. tailor’s goose. Write today for our 
free trial offer. Just send your name on a 
postal. This is your chance to learn about the 
greatest convenience and money saver you 
could install in your home. Write today 


IDEAL SAD IRON MFG. CO., Dept. 11, Cleveland, 0. 
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Soft, Clean and 
Fluffy Hair 
Without the 
Bother of 
Washing ? 


W.&B. 


Swedish Hair Powder 
The Dry Shampoo 


removes dust, grease and excessive oil after 

brushing and keeps the hair in splendid con- 

dition. 50c (by mail 60c) and $1.00 per box. 
For sale by best dealers everywhere. If your 

dealer won't supply you, send his name with 10c 

and receive a liberal trial pac kage and pamphlet 
‘How to Have Handsome Hair 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. F 
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not know with what expression I told him 
that I must pay him for the injury to his 
target, but my voice was perfectly quiet. 
He shook his head slowly and licked his 
lips; he did not for a moment cease star- 
ing at me with his grimace of horror. I 
bowed to him and, putting the hot re- 
volver into my pocket, went out through 
the door. In the dusk there the girl drew 
back silently from my path, and I saw the 
little white dog, half-crouching, slip be- 
hind her skirts. 

I walked out through the shop and into 
the street. There I found a cab, and, tell- 
ing the coachman to drive to her house, 
got into it. As I rode, whenever the fleet 
ing light from street lamps came into the 
cab, I worked at reloading the revolver. 
I let the empty cartridge-shells lie where 
they fell. I recall thinking: “The coach- 
man will certainly be called at the in- 
quest, to tell how he came to find them 
in his carriage. They are always par- 
ticular about such little things.” I could 
even imagine him standing up in court, 
giving his trifling testimony with a look 
of vanity and importance. 

At last I reached her house, concealed 
the revolver, and got out. In the little 
dull-gold hall, the servant, with all his 
natural smugness regained, told me that 
his mistress had just returned. I handed 
him my wet overcoat and hat, and went 
slowly upstairs to her boudoir. 

As I put my hand against the door, I 
realized vividly that something of tre- 
mendous importance was about to happen 
to me, changing me utterly. But unhesi- 
tatingly I went in, smiling calmly. 

She was there, standing alone, 
center of the boudoir. 


in the 


N Y FIRST sight of her was blurred, 
1 as though I were looking at her 
through a long, black tunnel. It is curi- 


ous that in such a moment it was her 
dress which seized my attention: a very 


low-necked dress of a peculiar gray-black 
that she had never affected, made in a 
diabolically effective style entirely new to 
me. I had an astonishment at the strange- 
ness of these trifling details out of all pro- 
portion to their importance. She seemed 
to me changed by them, more remotely 
than familiarly beautiful, hardly the 
woman i had expected to find. I had no 
time for more than this flashing impres- 
sion, for immediately the mental picture 
of my reception, which I had constructed 
while eating my dinner, was exactly real- 
ized. Uttering a little, characteristic 
ery, she hastened fluttering across the 
room and enveloped me in the deli- 
eate and unique odor of her invariable 
perfume. 

For an 
affected me 


instant this miserable travesty 
in a familiar manner. With 
her face against mine, and this suggestive 
redolence in my nostrils, I could almost 
have believed that everything was as it 
had always been. This impression was 
moment so strong that I felt my- 
self growing confused in a_ well-known 
way. But immediately, as though to re- 
store me, the odor of her perfume was 
vaguely tainted by the acrid odor of the 
uncleaned revolver in my pocket. Look- 
ing past her I recognized on the table the 


books as I had piled them over the ash- | 
in the desk top was the crack that | 
Then I | 
| came to my senses and realized that every- 


tray; 


I had made in breaking it open. 


| thing had happened. 


N THAT moment the of her 
embrace, the pretense in her wide, soft 
eyes magnified by their nearness to mine, 
all her pleading physical influence, made 
me believe that I was contemplating now 


closeness 


| the acme of treachery. I was maddened 
by this belief and pushed her from me 
roughly. I glanced quickly around the 
room. I was between her and_ both 
doors; she had no possible avenue of es- 
eape. She had retreated to a chair, four 


speechless, with an 
but 


or five steps from me, 
expression of profound astonishment, 


not at all of alarm. Terror was what 
I wanted to see on her face. Watching 
her intently, I drew the revolver from 


my pocket 





I did not intend to complete the tragedy | 


at once. I wanted her first to understand | 
| what I had found out, that I realized all 
her duplicity, that she would never de 
ceive me again In fact, before finishing, 
I wanted to wipe out by terror all the 
disgrace of my past blindness. Actually 





I desired to vindicate myself before her, | 
and then to kill her 
When she saw the revolver, at once she 
sat down limply in the chair She ap 
hay physically sick Her rouge, which 
I had never noticed before, stood out viv- 
idly on her pale cheeks, giving her an 
unnatural appearance All her physical 
| attractions, depending for complete suc 
cess, inevitably, on calmness and assur- 
ince and insolent self-reliance on the 
power of her body, de rted her before 
82 
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Save $5 to $40 Auto Insurance 


Since it costs you nothing, why shouldn’t you have road experts at your command con- 
stantly to suggest new fascinating tours or short trips to you, and to tell you how to make them? 

We’ll explain. The Automobile Touring Club of America is an organization of road 
experts. You pay $5 for a year’s membership. No other charges. 


over a thousand different trips—mountain trips, 
historic trips, Georgian Bay fishing trips, Maine 
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the Rhines, the Switzerlands, the Italian lakes 
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“Herald Square’ 


An effect long 
striven for and 
first attained by 
Corliss, Coon & Co. 
The utmost in 
style and wear. 











Write for our Style Book. 
The Best Furnisher in your city probably sells 


Corliss-Coon Collars. If not, send us his name 
with style and size desired and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Corliss, Coon & Co. Dept. tT Troy, N.Y. 
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Western Canada 
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my eyes. I had a savage satisfaction at 
this disfigurement, as though finally she 
were completely disarmed. 

As I have said, I wanted the pleasure 
of denouncing her; still, I was resolved 


that if, taking advantage of my de- 
lay, she began to struggle or scream, I 
would end it instantly. But instead 
of doing either, she startled me by ask- 
ing in a faint voice which I did not 
recognize : 

“What are you thinking of? Do you 
understand what you are threatening 
to do?” 

ANSWERED in a tone contrasting 

strangely to hers, even to me aston- 


ishingly hoarse and brutal: 

“I know perfectly what I am going to 
do; and you know the reason for it!” 
This did not sound at all as I had ex- 
pected it to. It entirely lacked being sig- 
nificant enough; I felt nearly humiliated 
at its inadequacy. I had so many searing 
things to say, and now that they came 
rushing to my lips in disorder, I did not 
know how to utter them intelligently. I 
heard myself repeating violently: 

“You know the reason for this!” I had 
a flash of anger at myself for my tongue’s 
impotence at such a moment. I felt that, 
in spite of myself, I was on the point of 
bursting out in wild, absurd incoherencies. 
It would be better to finish immediately, 
in what calmness T could secure, than in 
a fit of raving. I leveled the revolver at 


her throat, still without realizing the 
enormity of that gesture. The light 
seemed drawn out from all parts of the 
room to her; the illusion of the long 
black tunnel was again complete. 
Around her soft, white neck ran two 
infinitely delicate creases, like the threads 


of a necklace. 

Just then these marks about her throat 
and something in her face, which was 
curiously changed and purified by the 
fear of death, brought before me a heart- 
sickening vision. It was of a spring sun- 
set in the country just after a moment’s 
shower, when she and I had sat on the 
round top of a hill, as though with all the 
world reddening below us, and I had kissed 
her throat across its little, necklace-like 
creases. I remember how, with her simple 
blouse open at the neck, and her big straw 
sun-hat covered with white flowers, she 
had looked then entirely girlish, fresh and 
virginal. Even her voice had that day had 


an unusual, liquid, bird-like quality. The 
wet, glittering country had been newly 


smelling of fresh earth and early 
it had seemed an immacu- 
air had been deliciously 
The soft-toned sunset, of 
melan- 


washed ; 
growing things, 
late place. The 
clean and sweet. 
a beauty so perfect as to arouse 


choly, had drawn out of some forgotten 
part of my heart a wistful anxiety for 
peace and cleanliness. For a little while 
on that hilltop I had felt a strange illu- 


T had been ex- 


sion of purity in myself. 
new feeling al- 


alted and moved by that 
most beyond expression. I can remember 
how tears came to my eyes as I looked at 
her then, how my love for her was in those 
influences changed from what it had 
ever been that even all our past seemed 
washed away. When I kissed the little 
creases of her neck, blushing in the red 


so 


light of the sunset, I felt as though she 
were a young girl and I were her first 


lover, and this were her first kiss. 
And it was this woman before me 

had once made such a feeling possible! 
At that remembrance, I experienced the 

greatest grief and shame of my life. For 


who 


the memory of that summer evening was 
so different from everything else in my 
relations with her that all the rest of 


our life together seemed a dreadful thing. 
In all the years we had spent together, 
we seemed to have missed everything im- 
maculate except that one evening, when all 
nature had joined its influences to strike 
into our hearts a realization of what we 
might have made out of our lives. I be- 
lieved I understood now, from that brief 
moment when the sunset had purified us 
both, what this woman might have been, 
if a terrible crime had not been committed 
against her. And I, who had been one of 


those to commit this crime against her 
and afterward to teach her criminality, 
was about to kill her because she had 
learned finally all the cynical details of 


her lesson. 


RENDING pity seized me, for her and 
for myself, for what we might have had 
and had lost, perhaps irrevocably. I found 
knees beside her, with my 
My eyelids, pressed 


4 


myself on my 
head buried in her lap. 


tight against her, were scalded with tears. 
I groped for one of her cold hands and 
gripped it. I remember uttering in a tear- 
ing and choked voice a ery, half incoher- 
ent, half unintelligible, but expressing the 
anguish of my soul: 

“Oh, God! Let’s find the sky again! 
Let’s find the sky!” 


i 








the two go together. 


you insist on it. 





Your responsibility for quality 


OME men pay the price of all-wool 
clothes, and accept a cotton-mixture; 
their indolence as to quality is one of the 


reasons why cotton adulteration continues. 


There are lots of men who have to wear 
cotton-mixed fabrics; they dont ask for 


poor stuff, but they demand a low price; 


But if you pay $20 or more for a suit and get a 
cotton-mixture, it’s your fault; you ought to insist on 
all-wool, not merely because it’s better for you to 


wear, but because it’s better for everybody to have 


Finding our name ina garment is one 


sure way of knowing that it’s all-wool. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Good Clothes 


Makers 








HYGIENIC 
KALSOMINE 


DECORATE YOUR HOME 


with a sanitary wall finish that has style, 
beauty and offers MAXIMUM values in 
quality, economy and covering capacity. 
lJoes not peel nor rub off. 


HOME DECORATOR FREE 


Gives many combinations in colors for 
every room. A great help in your plan- 
ning. FREE for your dealer's name. 


Dept. 23 ADAMS & ELTING CO. Chicago 


WITH EVERYBODY 








POPULAR 











LOADING IS EASY 





| Every step is easy with a 


Film Premo 


To load, open back— drop in Premo 
Film Pack —close back and it’s all done. 
To make pictures, set the shutter — 
locate subject in finder and press the bulb. 
| To change films for successive exposures 
| merely pull out successive paper tabs. 
Film Premos are the lightest and most 
compact of all cameras making pictures 
of corresponding sizes. 


Our catalogue describes over fifty styles ant sizes of 
Premos at prices from $2.00 to $200.00. Some use film only; 
others, film or plates with equal facility. res at the 
dealers’, or mailed direct to you on request 

IMPORTANT —In writing please be sure to s: 

pecify 
PREMO Catalogue. 


| ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. ¥ 














Style —_ of VEHICLES 
HARNESS 


Murray 


Sold on trial. 
Guaranteed two (2) years. 
wonderful values we offer. 


345 illustrations. 


This catalog is Free. 


Before you buy a vehicle of 
send for this book Get this Big “1910” 


wabiale and harness catalog published. 
Murray sells direct 
Safe delivery insured. 
afford to buy till you know the 
We pay postage. 
THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., 363-369 E. 5th St, Cincinnati, O 


any kind 





It is the largest, 
most complete 
192 pages. 


You can’t 





Elastic a, Stockings. 
From pure gum rub- y Our Stockings are the 
ber woven absolute- Fel’ best in the world arid 


ly to your measure ; 
at the same price you our prices are the Jow 


fe e ° . 
at He at ge phon tiga est. W rite for book 
Address Wotecster let, self-measurement 


Elastic Stocking Co. 
458 Front Street 
Worcester, Mass 


blank and information 
about Varicose Veins. 











(> Stamp Album with 538 Ge nuine Stamps, incl 
| hodesia, Congo (tiger), China ( n), Tasmania (land- 
scape), Jamaica (waterfalls). ete oe. 0 dif. Jap.. N 
X Zid., etc., 5¢. Big list, coupons etc., Free! We Buy 
Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


| hundred miles altogether. 


| carbureters. 


Wer ( Pop Elmore 


FOR SALE 


Owner has driven this car but about three 

The agent has 

fitted it with new radiator, new Atwater- 

Kent ignition system, and three different 
Will try to demonstrate, but 

will not guarantee. 

C. FRANCIS JENKINS, Washington, D.C. 





IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERT 


ISEMENTS 


PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S »° 
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Sweeper FREE 


Every woman whose home is wired for elec- 
tricity can test the Hoover Electric Suction 
Sweeper abucletely free. Just send name and 
we will deiiver the sweeper, ail charges pre- 
paid. Test i! ead prove it thoroughly 
you don’t w 
take it away 
the least. 


then if 
» to keep it, notify us ani we will 
without inconveniencing you in 


| ‘hes This Suction 


0 VER UCTION 

lectric EPER 
is the handiest, lightest and simplest house 
hold sweeper that is on the market today. [t 
does the work of the high-priced vacuum 
wa ous, yet is as easy to run as a carpet sweep- 
er. It combines brushing and vibration with 
sv ‘tion—the only practical cleaning principle— 
which raises the pile of carpets and rugs, keeps 
them bright and fresh, makes them wear twice 
as long. There is no hard nozzle to rub off 
the nap. A soft hair brush is ail that com:s 
in contact with your floors. 


No Dusting 

The Hoover Electric Suction Sweeper has special at 
tachments, which make the old fashioned dust cloth a 
thing of the past. With the hose and nozzle attachments 
you can dust your pictures and curtai wall—your 
books with »ut moving them—put acu 
late condition without even soiting vour hands. ere is 
a nozzle for blowing up pillows, mattresses. etc. Thi 
is also a wonderful convenience for drying hair. 


Send for Our Booklet 
Our litt'e booklet, ‘“The Hoover Way,” tells you all 
aboat the Hoover Electric Suction Sweeper and explains 
our free trial plar It puts you under m@ obiigation to 
buy—don’t be afraid to take advantage of this offer. Fill 
out the coupon and mail it today for the booklet. Trial 
orders are filled in the order in which they are received. 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 59 New Berlin, Ohio 





















The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 33) 


Dept. 59, New Berlin, 0. 
Please send me your free trial offer and 
free bookle., ““The Hoover Way. 


Name 


0 





State eid — 





ose 








Granite Dis 
r Bag Leak 


They mend all leaks in al! utensils—tin 
brags,copper, graniteware, hot water bags 

ete. Nosolder, cement or rivet. Any one 

_can use them; fit any surface; million 

_ use = for sample nkg 10¢. Complete 
pke sorted s zes, 25c poxtpaid. Acents wanted 
Bollette > Mfg. Co., Bax 156 Amsterdam,N Y. 


Palmer Motors and Launches 


2and 4 Cycle. 1, 2.and 4 Cylinder. Stationary 
and Marine. One to 30 H. P. Catalogue FREE. 


PALMER BPOS., Box C, COS COB, CONN. 



















New York: 31 E. 2istSt. Philadelphia: The Bourse. on 
& Union St. Providence, R. I 42 Eddy 
St. Portland, Me. 
Vortiand Pier. se 
attle, Wash 26 


First Avenue So 


Vancouver, B. ¢ 











NEW BOOK FREE Tale New Book on at: 
a Patent, explains the cost of a patent and gives full oan ic- 


ulars of our Special Advantageous Methods of Busi 
OPMEARA & FROCK, Pat. Attys, 918 F St., Washington, D. 











S$ 55 Buys Best 
140-Egg 


incubator 


er best copper tank ; 
gulator Best 140-chick 
, $4.50. Both ordered together 
Freight Prepaid. No machines 
at any price are better. Write for book 
waiting Sutisfaction Guaranteed. 


Racine, Wis. 


quick from 

St. Paul, Buffal 

Kansas City or 
Racine. 






today or send price and save 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 93 









Ward Ornamental Fence | 
Cheaper and far more durable than | 
wood for Lawns, Churches, Cer 
teries, Public Grounds. Catalogue 

k for Special Offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO,, Box 145, Decatur. Ind, 




















125-Egs Incubator and Brooder == 


Freight Paid '"*|.°’ Both for || . 


Hot water; double walle; comper 
ank—beet construction. (iuaranteed 


Write a postal today for Free Catalog 





WISCONSIN INCTBATOR (0., Box 98, Racine, Wis. 





The Transmutation of 
Fact Into Fancy 


One of Many Instances m which 
Mistaken 


Ballinger mwas 
HEN, through his appointment 
to the portfolio of the Inte- 
rior, Richard Achilles Ballin- 
ger became eligible to the 
biographical and aneedotal review of the 
“great and near great” in the “Who’s Who 
and Why”? of our esteemed contemporary, 
the “Saturday Evening Post,” he helped 
the recorder of these “serious and frivo- 
lous facts” to the story of his courageous 
epeounter with the late H. C. Jones of 
Decatur, Alabama. According to Mr. Bal- 


linger’s account, he “swatted Lawyer Jones 
a lovely swat around or about the Adam’s 
apple on a beautiful spring day in Ala- 


bama.” 

Eye-witnesses and acquaintances of Mr. 
Ballinger in Decatur, including Mr. Bal- 
linger’s own law partner at the time, gave 
another version. The following letter from 
one of Decatur’s most prominent lawyers re- 
cites the story as it is known in Alabama: 


1910. 
Florence, Ala.: 


“February 5, 

“Mr. GEo. P. 
“Dear Sir—No doubt you have seen in 
the local papers at this place for 
time the statements that purport to come 
from R. A. Ballinger made in some maga- 
zine some months ago about what hap- 
pened between Ballinger and your deceased 
brother and my former partner, H. C. 
Jones, while they were both practising 
law at this place. I have been tempted 
often to write an article branding the 
statement as a lie, making no difference 
who was the author of the articles saying 
that Ballinger ever, in a personal difficulty 


JONES, 


some 


with your brother, H. C. Jones, got the 
best of the fight: but I have been pre- 


vailed upon not to write the article. At 
the same time, I feel that it is injustice to 
his memory for me not to dispute it in 
some way. Of course, you not being here 
would not know the facts in the case, but 
briefly they are these: A short time be- 
fore your brother’s death, in a trial of a 
case before a justice of the peace by the 
name of S. M. Bains, H. C. Jones and C. L. 
Price were representing one side and R. A. 
Ballinger the other. Something was said 


to your brother by R. A. Ballinger that 
was Offensive to him. Hal made the open- 
ing speech and left the concluding of the 


argument to his associate counsel, C. L. 


Price, and he went downstairs. He waited 
on the sidewalk until the ease was dis- 
posed of, and when Ballinger came down 


Hal accosted him on the sidewalk and pub- 
licly slapped his jaws and face until the 
blood was running down on his face. Bal- 


linger never resisted nor resented the box- 
ing. C. L. Price, an attorney here, tells 


me he did not see the boxing that Hal gave 


Ballinger, but was a few steps away, and, 
looking around, saw the blood all over 


sallinger’s face and Ballinger running off 
like a regular feather-leg. He returned to 
his office, and he was in partnership at that 
time with 8 Judge Kyle, and told Judge 
Kyle that Jones had slapped his jaws and 
that he was never more surprised at any 
thing in his life. Hal reported to me on 
his return to the office that he had slapped 
Ballinger’s face good for him and that Bal 
linger had gone off without resenting it. I 
am told that several parties are still re- 
siding in Decatur that saw the difficulty, 
and that everybody looked on Ballinger as 
a common coward. Now I see in the papers 
that Ballinger is claiming that he left 
paying all of his debts, and trying to make 
it appear that he was a model man while 
in this place. I am told that he settled 
a large indebtedness with the First Na 


here 


tify any white man who would undertake 





to build up a reputation by reporting a 


small personal difficulty with a man who 
had been dead for twenty years, and who 
died while chairman of the Relief Com- 
mittee, working in behalf of his fellow citi 
zens who were suffering with vellow fever 
at the time. All who knew H. C. Jones, 
Jr., until this day pronounce him a most 





chivalrous and brave man, and, without 
hesitaney uuld stand by his friends or 
his cwn honor until his death. 

Trust this will find you and your hon- 
ored father well, I am, 

‘Yours very truly, S. T. WER! 
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PEGGY — Highest Scoring Bird in the World 


MY NEW POULTRY Sack 


Covers ail branches y for 
Poultry. It teils you what I thea = 
written from actual experience. 


IT TELLS YOU 


HOW I made $3,600.00 in one season from thirty hens 
on a lot 24x 40 by feeding them the scraps from my 
table three times a day. The test was made to show 
what can be done on a city lot as well as on a farm. 
I also furnish you the names of the parties who paid 
me over $2,000.00 for the eggs alone from these 
thirty hens, for reference, which is evidence undis- 
putable. Remember this book is written by a man 
who has had the actual experience. 

HOW I make my chickens weigh two and one-half 
pounds when they are eight weeks old. 

I prepared my chickens for the show room so 
that I won over 90 per cent of all the blue ribbons 
that were offered during 1907 and 1908, the last sea- 
son that Ishowed. A “secret” that has never been 
vublished before. 

I buiit my indoor and outdoor brooders for 85 

cts. each, to be used either as fireless or with heat 
in them and plans 
for the same. 
OW I raise ninety- 
eight chickens out 
of a hundred that I 
hatch. 

HOW I took a flock of 
chickens and made 
them lay $68 worth 
of eggs per hen in 
ten months! 

HOW I keep my male 
birds from fighting 
without injuring 
them. 

OW I raised the 


Please Read All These Letters: 
263 Eggs in 272 Days 
Ernest Keiienstrass, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Sir: I herewith inclose you affidavit, also trap nest rec- 
ord of the Kellerstrass Strain Crystal White Orpington Hen reg- 
ister No. 503, that laid two hundred and sixty-three (263) eggs 
iu 272 days. 


with 
It was 











(Signed) P. J. Hariiesg, Chattahoc 
Saves Thirty Million Chicks’ Lives Annually 
The simplest sort of ' thing—-commo yn black dirt—has solved the 
problem of eradicating a chicken disease which cost thirty mil- 
lion chicks’ lives annually, a disease which scientists of the 
National and State Experiment Stations have been studying with. 
out success tor ten years. Ernest Kellerstrass the Kausas City 
poultry fancier, found the secret. —St. Louis Republi 
Good, Sound Logic 
Winchester, Kans. 
Dear Sir: Received your book all O. K. this a. mM. an. find 
same very interesting and full of good, sownd logic. 
Yours truly, Cuas. Forsyrue 
231 Eggs Per Bird 
My Dear Mr Kellerstrass: I have sixteen of your hens that 
two hundred and thirty-one (231) eggs per bird in 12 
LAWRENCE Jackson, Pittsburg, Pa 


$68.00 Worth of Eggs Per Hen 


whee, Ga. 


averaged 
months. 











chickens as it contains info: 


Best Dollar’s Worth 





wok all 
ours truly, (Signed) Cuas. P. 
Common Sense Methods 

susas City, M Springfield, 
book the 27th inst. it is full 


Mr. Ernest Kevigusteass, K 
Dear Sir 
methods, that 
caring for fowls, I am 


| received your poultry 


one can 





eased with it. 
Yours truly, W 


H. Harrison, 


NOTE— Ask any editor of any Poultry Journal or any 














Money in Poultry 
$3,600.00 


Net Profit From 30 Hens in One Season ona 
Lot 24x40. 
Been Done on the KELLERSTRASS FARM 





Try My Way and You Can Raise Them by the Thousands 


Exnest K+icexstrass, Kansas City, M« 
De ar Sir Cong u on the splendid showing you have made by selling $68.00 
worth of eggs per hen from thirty hens in one’ season. 
G. M. Curtis, Editor, Reliable Poultry Journal, Quiuey, Ll 
Worth Many Times the even 
Exnest K&LLERSTRASS 195 Orange Ave., Irvington, N. J.. Nov. 8th, 1909 
I ye It is worth many times the price and she ld 


rtaation that w« 
ours very truly, (Signed) JoHN SENFELDER. 


Aim well pleased with book; best dollar’s 
Gotz, 


re in no other way than by actual experience in breeding and 


Send $1.00—and a Copy of the Latest Revised Edition of the Book will be Sent You by Return Mail 


Address, ERNEST KELLERSTRASS, Publisher, 557 Westport Road, Kansas (ty, Mo. 


“ Licensed "” 


It is Not an Experiment, it Has 


five chickens I sold to Madame Paderewski for 
$7,500.00. 

HOW I feed my chickens for egg production. 

HOW I keep my chickens healthy and free from 
sickness. 
OW I select a good laying hen from the poor 


layer. 

HOW I break up my broody hens without injuring 
them 

HOW I pack my egus so they will stay fresh. 

HOW I mate up my chickens for breeding and 
fertility. 

HOW [ run my incubators and supply moisture. 
HOW I raised my famous $10,000.00 hen “ Pegyy.’ 
HOW I build my hen houses and plans for the same. 
HOW I bred my big egg-laying strain. 


It also tells about broiler plants, egg plants, and re- 
member there is also an article in this book called 

Two Years on the Kellerstrass Poultry Farm,’’ which 
explains hundreds of things—just what we do in two 
years on the farm, or in other words, a two years’ 
course on the ‘*World’s Greatest Poultry Plant.’’ 
This is the greatest article ever writien by a real 
practical poultryman, 

Remember, this book was written by a man who has 
sold the highest priced 
chickens in the world, 
who also sold $68.00 
worth of eggs per 
hen from a flock of 
hens in one season, 
in fact, if you breed 
a chicken of any 
kind you know my 
reputation as a 
breeder. This is the 
first time I have ever 
offered to sell any of 
my “methods or se- 
crets’”’ to the breeder 
or to the public. 


Worth $1000.00 
Ke_ierstrass Farm, Kansas City, Mo. Burnett, Cal. 
Dear Sir: sent me Saturday a. mM. It 
would have been worth to me $500.00 if I had had it last Spring. 
“Good Book’? Common Sense, brained by hard earned experience. 
Worth $1000.00 to me. 





Respt. (Signed) L, R. Haywarp 


More Than My Money’s Worth 
Ciucinnati, Ohio, Dec. 3ist, 1909. 
Me. Ennest Keccerstrass, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Sir: 1 consider your book chuck fu!l of valuable infor- 
mation for any one, sapsslatly a beginner. I have already re- 
ceived more than my money’s worth and have only read about 
one-third of the book. 

Yours respectfully, (Signed) Gro. Ww. 


Best Book on Poultry 
Adah, Pa., Oct. 20th, 1909. 
Mr. Ernest Kecrerstrass, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Friend: The book at hand. It is the best book that I 
ever opened on poultry talk, I think every person that has a bird 
on his lot or farm should have one of these books. I was sur- 
prised when I read where you opened those chicks and found lath 
nails and tacks in their craws, I never heard of such a thing; it 
stands to reason that would kill them 

vurs truly, (Signed) H. M. Grover. 





BENCKENSTEIN. 





Oct. 16th, 





Buffalo, N. Y 


[ll., Jun. 29th, 1910. 


of good common se:se 





263 Eggs in 272 Days 


338 So. Douglas Ave 





a breeder 


poultry judge as to my reputation a 














80 PAGE POULTRY 
rells how to succeed with BOOK | 


poultry on the ordinary farm. 


How to make a first-class 
rooder out ot an old pian | 
eeua@hat breeds lay beat 

Plans for poultry houses, how } 


to feed, breed, et« Describes 


mi serena 
910 PRAIRIE STATE Incubators and Brooders 
You will be surprised at the valuable information it 
contains. It’s free. Write a postal for a copy today. 
Vrairie Mate Incubator (0.. 431 Main St, Homer City, Pa, 


















from the Oyphers—in every country and cli- 
mate—for old-timers and beginners. For you. 
CYPHERS INCUBATORS 
and Brooders sre non-moisture; self-regu- 
lating; self-ventilating. Write for 160-page 
Catalog. Address Nearest City. 

Cyphers Incubator Co., De pa ariment 64 
Buffalo, N. ¥.; New York Cit 
Boston, Mass.; Kansas Ciry Mo 





Fire-Preofed 
Insurable 





Oak and, Cal 





tional Bank, or it may have been then the 
Bank of Decatur, at fifty cents on the 
dollar. 

“T write you this for the reason that if | 
you want to use it you can do so. If 
R. A. Ballinger wrote the article that ap 
peared in a magazine, or authorized it, 
or if he wrote or authorized any of the 
| articles published in the papers here, or 
knows of the publications and not making 
them correct the statements made therein, 
it seems to me that it is enough to stul 









rit. 1 
It assists n 


Best results are 
whe ) 
reval Grit is no experiment, 
R: gular customers buy it year after year. 
It y. Write for free booklet 


j Ohio MarbleCo.. BIS. ClevelandSt., Piqua, 0. 








Try Mine FREE 


Istill have a number of 
my fine QUEEN Incubators 
to put out on trial. Drop me 
aline. I’ll send you my new 
Incubator Book for you to ¥ 
pick out the size you want. 

I want to show you the ff 
incubator that outhatches 
them all and that’s so well 
made. I prepay the freight 
and guarantee it for 5 years. 
Wickstrum, Queen Incubator nan, 

Box 55, Lineoin. Neb. 
















SHOEMAKER’S 
BOOK on 


3 POULTRY 





mand Almanac for 1910 has 224 pages with many 
colore ules Is true to life. It tells all about 
t prices, their cai remedies. 
All at Incubators, their r opera- 
ti , i ty to build 
u It You 





Only 15« 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER 


* Box 689 Freeport, Ill. 


MONEY, MEN AND WOMEN 


Write today for our new a 32 
d learn how 
r big profits in 






page free hooklet a1 








hobe ttgnawn and teach 
Ni ational a n& euneconn Os >. 
Dept. 54. Boston, Mass 











. Best. Birds, Best Eggs, | 
Lowest Prices *, oe 
. . In pe baler , Soe | 


‘Poultry for Prot how to raise px 





n Incubat > 1 10c for 


ay 
=” J W. MILLER CO.. Box 21, Freeport, Ill. ! 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 





of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 page 
handsomely illustrated, 150 ravings, 
photos, 30 fine colored plates lescribes 65 
leading varieties of land and water-f« wie 
gives low pri f stock, eggs, incubators 
poultry supplie t Calendar for ea h 
month How t« are for poultry and all de 
tail Only 10 nt Sen lay 

B. H. GREIDER, Box 14, Rheems, Pa. 
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The Stein-Bloch Clothier 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 








And All-Wool Clothes § 











































JERVOUS Prosperity is the result of tangled grey 
matter. % It’s not the plain work, but the hun- 
dred and one petty, worrying details that put a 
man under. And most of these details hang 
around the effort to save—to provide for that day, 
and having provided, to be sure that the purpose 
in view will actually be achieved. .% The thought, “Suppose— 
what would they do?” is calculated to make most men rather 
quiet and white for a while. #& Life insurance, by doing away 
with these worries, makes for peace, sound sleep and good diges- 
tion. By eliminating most of the worries, you live longer, and 
that in itself is worth insuring for. #% Then if the surface car, 
benzine buggy, or aeroplane, gently jogs you into the sweet eter- 
nal, why the missus and the boys can capture and kill the sniff- 
ing wolf and send his pelt to market. » You'd better make 
sure of yourself and secure assurance by being insured. #& The 
man with fifty thousand or so on his life carries his chin in, the 
crown of his head high; and his plans pan because he believes 
in them and in himself. And remember this, that the world 
takes you at the estimate you place upon yourself. # The man 
whose life is well insured for the benefit of his family and busi- 
ness, never sneaks his way through life. He asks for what he 
wants and gets it by divine night. 



































—From Article 
by Richard Washburn Child 
Everybody's Magazine, Feb. 1910. 








HE above statement is not true. 

It is a libel upon an important 

factor in the business and social life 
of this country. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


“Strongest in the World’’ 


. ‘ . Paul Morton, President 120 Broadway, New York City 
The retail clothier is a man of 


1 honor, and is jealous of his reputation. 
, Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes have helped 
iB build up the business of hundreds of 
retail clothiers in the United States, 
and if a retail clothier shows to you 
a Stein-Bloch Smart Suit or Overcoat 
with a Stein-Bloch label in it, he 
shows to you clothes that are made of 
all-wool, tested for purity. 





AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why not 
recommend some good man—or woman—to us, to represent us there Creat 
opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 




















‘Sete Inside F acts About The Enger 40 
That the Prospective Automobile Buyer Ought to ~* 


By H. C. GEORGE 


The reader may or may not know that there are two distinct 
methods of building an automobile. 

One is to construct it without reference to any other car—the sole aim being to 
build according to certain price (rather than high-efficiency) specific ations. Thisisan 
extremely simple method. It sometimes produces a car that is worth what is asked 
for it. It always produces an ‘‘automobile.’ 











. 
W e. as makers of Stein- Bloch The other method is to build according to a definite pattern—to model after a 
’ selected car of known merit. This method is by no means an easy one, as it involves 
Smart Clothes stand behind this guar- securing only the highest grade of material—some of which is not used at all in cars 
’ of no required standard of merit. 
° 
antee with the full streneth of our As to which of these methods will come near- want the vital working parts of the best 
est to producing the kind of a car you would like cars, but who are willing to sacrifice the 
hs . . ° to own nothing need be said. luxurious and costly extras. 
hey reputation In two hemispheres and he writer of this advertisement was impressed “The Enger 40 is the result.’ 
4 ’ with the marked advantage of the pi eng ‘ he hie statement — many eo the features 
in . ° method of building during an investigation of the of the Enger car and is the best possible guaran- 
+ with our 55 years of Knowing How. Enger 40. tee of its high quality. 
i Here is a car selling for only $2,000, fully It explains the size of the car; 
ee . . equipped, (including top, glass front, speedometer, It explains its style; 
* The Stein-Bloch label 1S the mark of full set lamps, magneto, etc.—everything you would It explains its rich upholstering ; 
nh > buy) that 9 hen size, Aare wheel bz ms the : e a. Rage a ond qu:z ality ; tt 
' ° ° 2 ines, the power, and those miscellaneous advan- t explains the quietness and power of the 
\ pure wool clothes. By insisting upon tages that one expects in “cars for the rich,” but engine; 
not in cars at two thousand dollars. And it explains the exceptional finish that is 
‘a . . . Cars of this Enger kind do not “happen”— readily noticeable to a trained eye. 
seeing it you will be guaranteed pure they are invariably reproductions. This car is obviously intended for those look- 
wl Mr. Enger (whois a manufacturer of unlimited ing a genuine au pen A yo — 
: ® ° means) gave me this explanation of his method in ° or those who would much prefer to pay $4000 
wool clothes—clothes that will fit and building, his 40. or $5000 but who are not ready to do so, and who 
‘or several years I have owned a car want the nearest possible approach, at moderate 
, ° that is known the world over as being one cost, to cars selling at these prices. 
Fi clothes that have world-wide style. of the five best cars manufactured—either In order that you, as a prospective automobile 
i American or Foreign. The car is as fine buyer, may get a more definite idea of this built- 
1 piece of mechanism as itis possible to to- model car, and know why you ought to buy it in 
build when no thought of cost is con- preference to other makes, | am preparing a 
| sidered. pamphlet entitled “Seven re asons why you shoul j 
“Two years ago it occurred to me that buy an Enger 40." (Ask for “pamphlet A” for 
bs) if it were possible—at a nominal cost—to short). This pamphlet goes into detail about the 
duplicate my car minus the luxuries that car and tells you what you want to know. 
are wholly unnecessary, the car would —— -— It gives illustrations of the 
meet an immense demand from those who y y working parts of the car, as 





well as detailed specifica- 


\ tions. 
\ 





You ought to get a 
copy of it no matter 
what car you 
buy. 

Drop 
‘/- the 


Com- 


Toe 


oak ali Se 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 


Tailors for Men 


OFFICES AND SHOPS: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
, Rochester, N. Y. Fifth Avenue Bldg. 1422 Republic Bldg. 












Se 


while 
you 
have 
iton 
your 
mind. 


‘*Just Get Oil and Gasoline 


—and Start’’ Address 


Enger Motor Car Co., Summer and Gest Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
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THE STANDARD TIRE 


AS WELL AS THE PIONEER TIRE 


simply because they have given to more 
motorists than all other tires combined 
the one thing chiefly wanted----the most 
mileage,----the lowest upkeep cost. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 














